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Leave Your Wife a Fixed 
Monthly Income for Life 


The Prudential 


Newest Monthly Income Policy 





Provides a Cash Payment at 
death of Insured AND THEN 
a regular MONTHLY IN. 
COME for your wife for 20 


years or for Life. 


COST IS LOW 












Without 
committing 


YOUTH’S 











myself to any 

action, I shall 
be glad to receive 
free particulars and 
rates of AN IMMEDI- 
ATE BENEFIT AND 
CONTINUOUS Monthly 








$1230 cash, and $50 a month for Life 
cosTsS 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of Beneficiary, 25, 
$221.40 per Year 
An Average saving of $18.45 per month, NOW 





The Income can be arranged for in Multiples of $10 per Month up. 








Income Policy. 
SE epee a Month 2) 
with cash payment at death. 
Name.... 
Address ........ 
My Age is. 






The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Beneficiary’s Age. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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SEPTEMBER 16, 





What Mamma Said. 


“Mamma wants a package of 
Lemon Jell-O and a package of 
Strawberry Jell-O.” 

Groceryman: “I suppose 
something else wouldn't do, 
would it >” 

“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELL- 


because she’s got company and 
she wants to visit "stead of work- 
ing in the kitchen, and everybody 
likes Jell-O.” 

There is the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 


everybody likes them. 
All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a pachage. 
Send for the beautiful new Jell-O book, 
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There is no kitchen PW se: making Jell-O iam - 


“Desserts of the World.” 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





POLISHES 


uaMORGANS 


QuanteR 
GROSS 


Sapoutd | 
Sell SAPOLIO ? 


Dont have to — sells itself. 
Best seller in the store. 
We’d as soon think of not 
keeping’ flour.” 











ere’s a new adjective—homesome— 
H it’s just the opposite of lonesome. 
‘‘Homesome”’ days are those happy, 

cozy days spent at home sewing with the 
New Home Sewing Machine. It is such 
an interesting bit of mechanism, operates 
so perfectly, does its work so beautifully, 
that it seems almost like a thing of life 
endowed with intelligence, and it may 
well seem so, for 50 years of the lives of 
men, 50 years of the keenest inventive 











genius have gone into it to make it the 





perfect thing that it is to-day. 

You will appreciate this better when you have bought one and used it, 
and you’ll buy it when you compare it with others. 
working parts are made from the 
nicety of a watch. It is made for a lifetime’ of service. 
any name but New Home. Warranted for all time. 
“a Send for our literature and the name of a dealer. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 








Remember all its 
nest steel, fitted and finished with the 
Not sold under 
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PTY waka keaed eae) 


HEN Rodney Pinkham 
appeared among the 
candidates for the Val- 
leyside Academy football-team, 
the coach smiled. 
‘‘What’s your name?’’ he 
asked. 
‘‘Rodney W. Pinkham, sir.’’ 
“You want to play 
football ?’’ 
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* “THE LITTLE CANDLE | 
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again, in his shy, serious, em- 
barrassed fashion. 
**Well!’’ said the referee. He 


called to the umpire. ‘Here, 
Dick, listen to this!’’ Both 
teams were gathered round 
now. 


‘*Well,’’ said the umpire to 
Edwards, ‘‘what do you 
say, Valleyside?’’ 








‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said the 
coach, good - naturedly. ’ 
‘*you’re no bigger than 
a Christmas candle !’’ 

The boys who heard 
him laughed, but Pink- 
ham was not disturbed. 

“TI weigh more than 
you’d think, sir,’ he 
said. ‘‘I weigh one hun- 
dred and eight and one- 
quarter pounds, and most 
of it is muscle, sir.’’ 

The coach smiled 
again. 

‘*Well, Mr. Christmas 
Candle Pinkham,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I like your spirit, 
anyway, and we’ll see 
what you can do.’’ 

That first day there 
were exactly thirty-four 
men at practise, and 
when the three elevens 
lined up for preliminary 
signal practise, Pink- 
ham found himself the 
one left over. But he 
trotted along beside the 
coach without the least 
sign of annoyance, look- 
ing up at him seriously 
and listening attentively 
to what he said. The 
coach put him in at end 
for the last five minutes 
of formation work. 

When it was over, he 
had all the candidates 
run from one end of the 
field to the other. Little Pinkham finished sixth. 
‘*Hello!’’ said the coach. ‘‘You can run, can’t 
you?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Pinkham. 

The next day was rainy, and only about 
twenty boys came out. One of them was 
Pinkham. 

‘‘Hello, Candle!’’ said Tommy Horton, the 
half-back, winking to big Sloan, the center. 
** Aren’t you afraid the rain’ll melt you?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’? answered Pinkham. After a 
moment he smiled, a shy, embarrassed smile. 
**T guess that was a joke, wasn’t it?’’ he said. 
Sloan and Horton doubled themselves up with 
laughter. After that every ‘one called him 
‘‘Candle’’ Pinkham. 

He appeared on the field every day, rain or 
shine. Football was his passion. When he got 
a chance in the scrimmage, which he soon did, 
he showed that his size was not altogether a 
disadvantage, for he could wriggle through a 
hole that nobody else on the squad could find, 
and he was a very difficult person to dodge. 
In two weeks he was playing end on the 
‘‘serub,’’ and was the proudest boy in Valley- 
side. 

‘*There’s one thing about you, Candle,’’ said 
the coach, one day. ‘‘It’s a real pleasure to see 
you play, you enjoy it so much.’’ 

‘‘Why, don’t you think it’s fun, sir?’’ asked 
Pinkham, wonderingly. 

Valleyside had excellent prospects that year. 
Sloan, the center, Jimmy Edwards, the quarter- 
back and captain, and Horton, the left half, 
were all remarkable players, and the rest of the 
eleven were at least average, with the exception 
of the right end. After three weeks the make-up 
of the team had been practically settled, save 
for that end position. After the Mountfort 
game, Edwards and the coach were talking it 
over. 

‘**There’s just one man in Valleyside who 
could make good there, I’m perfectly sure,’’ 
said Edwards. ‘‘That’s Babb. But he won’t 
come out, confound him! You know he played 
for Blount School last season, and he was a 
star. When I heard he was coming here, I 
gave up worrying about one end. ‘But I’ve 
talked to him a dozen times, and I can’t move 
him; he won’t try.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?’’ asked the 
coach. 

“‘He’s got a bee in his bonnet,’’ answered 
Edwards, crossly. ‘‘He says he doesn’t like 
the game. ” 

“Why not?” 








“Says it’s bad fora man. He isn’t afraid of 





PINKHAM, RACING BEHIND, CAUGHT IT ON A LUCKY BOUND. 


getting hurt, either; but you see, he was ruled 
off twice for hitting a man last year, and he 
has never got over it. I don’t think he’s a dirty 
player ; they say he had provocation both times. 
But he’s a queer chap; I can’t make him out. 
He says that he loses his temper when he 
plays, and does things he has no business to 
do, and so he has made up his mind not 
to play.’’ 

‘*He’d better make up his mind to keep his 
temper,’’ said the coach. 

‘*That’s what I told him,’’ Edwards replied. 
‘*But he said he had an idea that if you found 
you couldn’t resist temptation, the next best 
thing was to avoid it, and that was what he 
meant to do. And I can’t get another thing 
out of him.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the coach, ‘‘if we can’t get him, 
we can’t. Now I’ll tell you something, Jimmy. 
I’m half-inclined to give young Pinkham a 
show at end.’’ 

‘*What?’’ 
Candle !’’ 

**Just so. Of course he’s awfully light, but 
he’s wiry and fast, and never seems to get 
hurt. He’s far and away the most faithful 
worker on the squad ; you can absolutely depend 
on him to do as he’s told; and best of all, he’s 
got football sense.’’ 

‘* There’s something in what you say,’’ 
admitted Edwards, thoughtfully. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘What do you think I saw him 
doing yesterday noon? Throwing a football 
up on that sloping roof at the west end of the 
dormitory, and catching it as it came off. It 
would bounce every way, and now and then 
he’d miss it; and when he did, he’d fall on it 
every time; he never picked it up once!’’ 

**Oh, he loves the game, all right,’’ said the 
coach. 

That afternoon, when the coach lined up the 
first eleven for signal practise, he called: 

‘*Pinkham, you take right end!’’ The boy 
actually jumped. 

‘‘What, sir—I?’’ he said. 

‘Hurry up!’’ answered the coach. And 
Pinkham’s eyes shone like the candles he was 
named for as he trotted to his place. 

The game that week was with Neoka. The 
field was wet and the ball slippery. The first 
time Tommy Horton was given the ball, he 
squeezed it out of his arms before he was fairly 
started. 

There was a wild scramble. 


demanded Edwards. ‘‘The 


When the 


players of both sides were untangled, at the 
bottom was Candle Pinkham, the ball hugged 
tight to his stomach. Valleyside made three 








more fumbles in the first ten minutes, and in 
two out of the three little Pinkham saved the 
ball. Then Valleyside braced and scored. 

***Rah, ’rah, ’rah, Horton!’’ yelled the 
crowd; and then, after a moment, ‘‘ ’Rah, 
rah, ’rah, Pinkham!’’ Through the dirt on 
his face the boy’s embarrassed smile made its 
way. 

Neoka kicked off, and the running and 
smashing began again. So, also, did the fum- 
bling. At last Valleyside’s right half got the 
ball, circled the opposing end, but was caught 
by the defensive half-back; and as he was 
tackled, the ball flew high and wide. Pinkham, 
racing behind, caught it on a lucky bound, and 
pushed on; but the opposing full-back tackled 
him squarely, and down they went in a heap. 
Neoka’s captain and right tackle, a boy weigh- 
ing a hundred and seventy pounds, came up, 
and just as the referee’s whistle blew, hurled 
himself squarely upon Pinkham and the full- 
back. There was a roar and a hiss from the 
stands. When Horton and the referee pulled 
the men apart, little Pinkham did not move. 

“Dirty! Dirty! Take him out!’’ yelled the 
stands. The umpire slapped the Neoka captain 
on the shoulder. 

‘*Get off the field !’’ he said, curtly. 
now!’’ 

‘*What for?’’ asked the boy, angrily. 

‘“*You know very well,’’ said the umpire. 
‘*You heard the whistle, didn’t you? I won’t 
have any dirty play here. You get out.’”’ 

The Valleyside coach was working over 
Pinkham. The boy gasped and drew his legs 
up to his body; then he shook himself and 
opened his eyes. 

‘*l’m—I’m all right, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess 
I had my wind knocked out, that’s all.’’ 

‘*Can you stand ?’’ asked the coach. 

““Of course I can,’’ said Pinkham, getting 
unsteadily to his feet. ‘‘I’m all right.’’ 

‘*Tt was dirty play,’’ said the coach. 
‘*They’ve ruled him off.’’ 

‘‘Who?’’ asked Pinkham, wonderingly. 

‘*Briggs, the man who jumped on you after 
you were down.”’ 

“Oh, but,’”’ cried Pinkham, eagerly, ‘‘that’s 
not fair! He ought not to be ruled off. I 
wasn’t down—not stopped, anyway. I think— 
I’m pretty sure I could have got free. I was 
trying awfully hard.’’ 

‘*But the whistle blew,’’ said the coach. 

“*T didn’t hear it,’’ said Pinkham, ‘‘and I 
don’t think they ought to rule him off.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ demanded the referee, who 
was standing by them. Pinkham explained 


**Quick, 











‘*Let him play,’’ said 
Edwards. 

‘** All right,’’ answered 
the umpire, briefly. ‘* As 
you say.’’ The stands 
had been looking on in 
curiosity. When it was 
all explained, and both 
Briggs and little Pink- 
ham took their places 
again in the line-up, 
there was wild cheering 
from both sides. 

In the second half 
Valleyside fumbled less, 
but Neoka began to find 
herself. Again and again 
she sent her right half 
round Pinkham’s end. 
Again and again little 
Rodney sifted through 
the interference and got 
the man, but his lack of 
weight had its effect, for 
he could not always hold 
him; the runner would 
crawl forward two, 
three, four yards. 

Finally, near the close 
of the game, he broke 
loose altogether, the full- 
back missed him clean on 
an easy tackle,and Neoka 
scored a touch-down. 
They missed the goal, 
however, and the game 
ended six to five in favor 
of Valleyside. But little 
Pinkham was _ broken- 
hearted. 

**T’m no good,” he said 
to the coach. “I’m—I’m too light.’’ His 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘*Nonsense !’’ said the coach. ‘‘You played 
a good game, Pinkham. Don’t you fret. I 
wish you were twenty or thirty pounds heavier, 
but you did your level best, and that’s all any- 
body can do.’’ 

**T’m too light!’’ repeated Pinkham, mourn- 
fully. 

“*Tt’s perfectly true,’’ said the coach after- 
ward to Edwards. ‘‘He is too light. I’m 
afraid Rockville will smash things up round 
his end. What do you say we play Horton 
with him on that side of the line?’’ 

**Tt wouldn’t do,’”’ said Edwards. ‘‘It would 
only weaken the other end and throw Tommy 
all off.’’ 

‘*Well, anyway,”’ said the coach, ‘‘Pinkham 
keeps end—that’s settled. He’s the best man 
that’s played there, in spite of his weight, and 
he’s a dandy little sportsman, besides. ’’ 

‘*He’s all that,’’ admitted the captain. 
I wish that man Babb would come out!’’ 

‘*Why don’t you make one more try ?”’ asked 
the coach. 

“T think I will,’’ said Edwards. 

Early on Monday afternoon he went to 
Babb’s room. 

‘* Look here, Babb,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m no 
beggar, but I’ve got something to say to 
you.’’ He outlined the situation, and ended, 
**Now the school needs you; will you come 
out ?”’ 

Babb, a tall, dark, quiet young fellow, lis- 
tened in silence. When Edwards had finished, 
he answered : 

‘*To tell the truth, Edwards, I’ve been think- 
ing the thing over, and I guess I was wrong. 
Yes, I’ll come out.’’ 

**Good!’’ said Edwards. 

“To-day, certainly. 
mind, I make it up.’’ 

The captain, overjoyed, hastened to find the 
coach. On the way one thought troubled him 
a little—the recollection that when Babb came 
on, little Candle Pinkham must be dropped. 

**Tt’s too confoundedly bad,’’ agreed the 
coach. ‘‘I never coached any boy I liked more 
than that little chap. But if Babb makes good, 
it’s got to be done, and he’ll be the first to see 
gg 

**Yes, that’s true,’’ said Edwards. 

Babb came out, and little Pinkham retired to 
the scrub, where he played as faithfully and 
apparently with as much enjoyment as on the 
first eleven. In three weeks more came the 
great game with Rockville, and Valleyside 





“But 


**To-day ?”’ 
When I make up my 














won. Babb was everywhere on the field— 
he shared the laurels equally with Jimmy 
Edwards. 

After the game was over, and the shouting, 
there was, as usual, a big dinner, at which the 
head master presided. He spoke, and the coach 
spoke, and the captain, and then there were 
cries for Babb. The boy rose, tall, cool, master 
of himself. 

‘*You fellows will excuse me, I think, if I 
say one or two words about myself,’’ he began, 
‘*for they’re only the preface to what I really 
want to tell you. You know I wouldn’t 
come out for the team at first, and I think 
many of you know why. Last year I was 
ruled off twice for slugging. I knew I meant 
to be a gentleman, and I figured that it was 
the game that was bad, because I was ungen- 
tlemanly when I played it. 

‘‘Well, you saw the Neoka game, and what 
happened there; and you remember what little 
Pinkham did.’’ 

+e *Rah, ’rah, 
body far down the table. 
on: 

‘*That set me to thinking. It seemed to me 
if a boy could love the game as he did, and yet 
be as square as he was, the game couldn’t be 
all bad; perhaps there was something wrong 
with me. On the next Monday afternoon 
Captain Edwards asked me again to go out, 


’rah, Pinkham !’’ cried some- 
But Babb went right 











i. URKEYS will be turkeys 
next fall. Hardly any one 
north of Rhode Island is 

raising them this year, on account of 

the liver-disease among the chicks. But you 
have a good healthy place for them up there 
in New Hampshire. Better hatch out a hun- 
dred this spring. Turkey will be forty cents 

a pound at Thanksgiving. Take my word 

for it.”’ 

This bit of advice was written us last March 
by a veteran poultryman who has felt a kind 
of fatherly interest in my sister and 
me ever since we started in the poul- 
try business at our old farm three 
years ago. 

We had always found Mr. Parlin’s 
advice sagacious, and were consider- 
ing it, when he wrote again the next 
week, mentioning a breeder who 
could, he thought, furnish us with 
ten dozen turkeys’ eggs, to hatch in 
our incubators, instead of buying 
turkey-hens. ‘‘Try it,’’ he added, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘You will make 
no mistake; and it is going to be a 
grasshopper year.”’ 

Two dollars a dozen seemed a high 
price for the eggs, but we concluded 
to buy ten dozen. 

When the eggs came, late in April, 
the breeder wrote a word of explana- 
tion, to accompany the bill: ‘‘Four 
dozen of these eggs are not from my 
own hens, but from the flock of an 
acquaintance. But I know his stock 
well. It is exceptionally hardy, from 
a strain of native West Virginia blood 
in it. The same breed has been suc- 
cessfully reared in Canada. I believe 
it well adapted to your half-open 
New Hampshire highlands, where there are 
beechnuts and acorns, and plenty of grass- 
hoppers to help out the fall fattening.’’ 

We incubated the eggs on May-day, and 
eighty-nine out of the hundred and twenty 
hatched, normally, four weeks later. In fact, 
nearly every egg of the four dozen from the 
breeder’s ‘‘ acquaintance’? brought forth a 
chick. 

No effort was made to keep these chicks 
separate from the others. We put them all 
under four ‘‘brooders’’ in a row, and housed 
them carefully for six weeks, till they were 
well-legged and feathered. After that we let 
them run about the old farm and pastures much 
as they pleased. 

It was then that we began to see what pre- 
determining influences reside in an egg, how 
much there is in ancestry,—even that of a 
turkey,—and how much truth is contained in | 
the old adage, that ‘‘blood will tell.’”’? The) 
chicks from the two lots of eggs, of course, 
looked very much alike at first; but by the time 
they were six weeks old, they were not only 
unlike in color, but they would not even asso- 
ciate together. Within two months they flocked 
apart. 

Those with the strain of ‘‘West Virginia 
native blood’’—whatever that was—were a more 
brilliant bronze, yet much speckled, longer- 
legged and, as we presently learned, longer- 
winged. In the matter of roosting, we could 
do nothing with these birds, short of shutting 
them up every afternoon at sunset. From the 
first they chose a great red-oak tree by the lane, 
leading from the barn to the pasture, and 
roosted in the very top of it. 

By September, too, they began to range 
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and I said I would. I did, and I played as 
well as I knew how; and because | was big 
and husky and lots older than Pinkham, I 
made the team, and he went back to the scrub. 
And now I’m going to tell you the real reason 
why I went out to practise. It wasn’t only 
what Pinkham did at Neoka; it wasn’t at all 
because Captain Edwards came and asked me 
on Monday afternoon. It was because little 
Pinkham came himself on Monday morning 
and begged me with tears in his eyes to go out 
and play, when he knew that if I made good, 
it would mean putting him off the team; and 
I said I would. And I swore if a boy who 
loved football as much as he did was that kind 
of a chap, I’d stick at it as long as I could, 
and keep my temper while I played it—and I 
mean to!’’ 

He sat down suddenly, and because the 
speech and the emotion were both unexpected, 
the boys were quite still for a moment. 

The head master leaned over to the coach, 
smiling. 

“How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world!” 
he quoted. 

Up jumped the coach. 


‘*The Little Candle!’’ he cried. ‘‘Now,_ boys, 


three good ones for Little Candle Pinkham |!’’ 
And he, with shy, small, embarrassed smile, 
sat wondering what it was really all about. 











widely by day, going off sometimes for 
fully a mile from the barn; but they 

always came back to roost in the oak 

at nightfall. There were then forty-one 
lot them, all from the four dozen eggs; while 
from the other six dozen eggs, from typical 
Rhode Island stock, but twenty-nine young 
turkeys had come forward. 

The two flocks kept so wholly apart that 
Wilma and I commonly spoke of them as ‘‘the 
speckled flock’’ and ‘‘the bronze flock.’’ 

About September 14th the speckled flock, 





DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


glimpses of the moonshine on their backs for 
an instant, as they sailed away, but that was 
all. After that first flutter, too, their wings 
appeared to make no noise at all. . 

The sound, or the exclamation I uttered, 
waked Wilma. ‘‘What was that?’’ she cried. 

**An owl, or else a fox under the tree, has 
frightened off the speckled flock !’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*They have flown away. I saw them all go at 
once.’ 

We dressed and hastened out. Not a turkey 
was to be seen in the tree. We went up the 
pasture side and as far as the woodland, but 
could see nothing of them, and soon returned, 
for the night was sharp and frosty. 

On going out to the oak at sunrise, we found 
that one of the turkeys was there, roosting on 
a low limb, snuggled close to the trunk of the 
tree. It peered about as if frightened, and a 
few minutes later took wing and went sailing 
away toward the woods. Wilma fan out past 
the oak, to see where it went, and caught sight 


of it alighting in the top of a large rock-maple, 


at the edge of the forest. 

I had breakfast nearly ready ; we ate hastily, 
then took a dish of corn, and set off to hunt for 
the flock. We found our solitary turkey on the 
top of the maple, but it was still ‘‘yeeping’’ 
lonesomely, paying no attention to our corn; 
and while we were trying to call it down, it 
flew again, far across the wooded valley of a 
brook. The woodland was somewhat open in 
that quarter, however; and again we saw it 
alight on a large hemlock at least a mile 
away. 

This, of course, only made us the more 
anxious about the others. The leaves had now 
all fallen, and lay in a thick carpet, which 
rustled crisply under our feet as we hastened 
on. We crossed the brook and climbed the 
wooded hillside beyond. Before we were 
within fifty yards of the hemlock, however, 
our flying turkey took wing again, and sailed 
majestically away. We saw it go, and from 
the top of this elevated ridge, marked its flight 
for a very long way. Finally, when a mere 
speck, it again alighted in a group of pines on 
another distant ridge. 

‘* Provoking creature!’’? Wilma exclaimed, 
wearily. ‘‘Where does it think it is going, I 
wonder, and where can the others be?’’ 

I felt pretty sure that the turkey was flying 
toward its mates, to join them, and we started 








THAT OLD ORCHARD WAS A WILD PANDEMONIUM OF CONFLICT. 


while off in the pastures, had some adventure 
with foxes, as we suppose, and came sailing 
home to their oak at about four o’clock that 
afternoon, in a state of great alarm and minus 
three of their number. 

The flock was wary for several days after 
that, and seemed disinclined to go far, but in 
the course of a week was ranging off again. 
Indeed, they now got nearly all their food in 
the pastures and woods, coming home only to 
roost. 

This, of course, had its advantages for us, 
and we let them go about as they pleased 
and trusted to their luck. So far the luck of 
this speckled flock had been better than that of 
the bronze flock, which hung about the yard 
and roosted in the barn. 





On the night of October 22d there were still 
thirty-eight of them, and I said to Wilma that 
| we really must shut them up and begin their 
corn-fattening if we expected to get them ready | 
| for Thanksgiving. 

But we had waited one day too long. It 
was now the time of the “hunter’s moon,’’ 
when the nights are very light. About one 
o’clock that morning something waked me sud- 
denly. I rose and looked out, for everything 
was almost as bright as day; the moon was 
full, the sky clear. As I rose and approached 
the window, stepping softly, so as not to rouse 
Wilma, I heard a turkey ‘‘quit,’’ and knew 
then what had waked me. It was out at the 


flock on the roost. 

Before I could even glance out, I heard a 
thunderous flutter of wings, and caught a| 
glimpse of the whole flock, apparently, flying | 
away! They seemed to go all together. I had | 





on onee more, in the direction of that dark- 
green group of pines on the distant hillock. 

It must have been much more than a mile 
away; when we at last approached the place, 
nothing whatever could we see or hear of our 
turkey, although we shook our dish of corn 
and called for a long time. Beyond this pine- 
grown ridge the country looked very wild and 
forbidding, rising to craggy mountains, all 
heavily wooded, except at one place, where 
young pines were growing in what looked to 
be the old fields of a former farm—for, half- 
hidden in the young growth, we could discern 
the gray roofs of a weathered barn and house. 

Yet as we stood there, uncertain what to 
do, the faint, far-off, but unmistakable ‘‘yeep- 
yeep, yop-yop-yop!’’ of a turkey came to our 





oak—the short, quick, low alarm note of the | 


ears. " 

‘‘Hark! There he is!’’ Wilma cried. ‘‘But, 
O dear, he’s flown again, and will go on flying, 
I suppose,’’ she added, despondently. 

The sound seemed to come from the direction 
of these old buildings. Immediately it was 
repeated ; and far as we had strayed, I thought 
that we had better go on, for I could not help 
believing that our will-o’-the-wisp of a bird 
was seeking its mates. 

We descended the slope through the beech 
woods, where the nut burs only were clinging 
to the bare branches, crossed another brook, 
and went on for half or three-quarters of a 
| mile more, till we came where the thickets of 
young pines began in the formerly cleared 
land. Through these we had fairly to push 
our way, they were so dense in places—and 
here we came plump upon a high, very strong 
wire fence! 

‘*That settles it!’? Wilma exclaimed. ‘‘Some 

















one does live here. Probably they keep fowls, 
too, or they would never have put up such a 
fence as this.’’ 

We walked along beside the fence for some 
distance, but found neither gap nor gateway in 
it. 

‘‘We shall have to climb it, if we can,’’ I 
said. 

** Lucky it isn’t barbed wire,’’ Wilma re- 
marked. ‘‘It is woven wire, very strong.’’ 

Almost any kind of a wire fence that is 
without barbs can be climbed if you mount it 
close to one of the posts and steady yourself by 
that. 

We sealed the fence, spilling part of our corn ; 
but we gathered it up, then went on through 
the young pines till we came out in sight 
of the old buildings—the same we had seen at 
a distance. They stood in the midst of a strag- 
gling orchard of apple-trees, still laden with 
apples which had not been gathered. Here the 
first thing we heard and saw was our speckled 
flock of turkeys,—thirty-five of the thirty-eight, 
—along with five or six partridges and several 
Canada jays, all sociably pecking at the apples 
under a tree. 

‘*Well, there they are!’’ Wilma cried. ‘‘But, 
O Etta, how are we ever going to get them 
home ?”’ 

‘*Maybe the people here will help us,”’ I 
said. ‘‘Let’s find out who lives here.’’ And 
we went on through the orchard, past the 
weathered old barn, toward the house, which 
stood beyond the barn and was hidden by it. 

But on coming round to the house, we saw 
at once that it was uninhabited, without win- 
dows or door—a mere old wreck of a house. 

‘*Why, no one lives here, or has for years,’’ 
I said. 

‘*Then. whose wire fence can that be?’ 
Wilma exclaimed. 

But while we stood wondering, we heard a 
noise like the trampling of a horse, and it 
seemed to be just round the corner of the old 
house. Wilma stepped forward to see what 
occasioned it. She had no more than glanced 
round the corner, however, than she drew back 
with a scream, and I heard some animal give 
a‘savage sort of cough. 

**Run, oh, ran, Etta!’? Wilma cried, darting 
back toward me; and with that we both seudded 
in at the open doorway of the house and took 
refuge in one of the back rooms—with little 
enough time to spare. A black ani- 
mal larger than a horse had dashed 
round the corner and rushed after 
us, up to the very doorway. It had 
huge, wide-spread antlers, and these, 
I think, or the creature’s bulk, were 
all that kept it from pursuing us 
indoors. It stood there, stamping its 
hoofs on the old door-stone, gritting 
its teeth and clashing its antlers 
against the sides of the doorway, 
being evidently a large. male elk in 
a pugnacious mood. 

There was a broken old stairway 
at one end of the back room. We 
hastily mounted it, then peeped out 
at the window aperture in the gable. 
Two other smaller animals of the 
same species were under a tree close 
by, eating apples. Apparently we 
had disturbed their sylvan banquet ; 
and our escape had been a narrow 
one. 

‘*What can we do? Oh, what can 
we do?’’ Wilma exclaimed. ‘‘How 
shall we ever get away from here 
and over that awful fence again ?’’ 

‘We shall have to wait and be 
quiet,’’ I said. ‘That elk, or what- 
ever it is, may go away if it does not see or 
hear us up here.’’ 

Thereupon we sat down by the aperture in 
the gable and kept as still as possible, speaking 
only in whispers. All the while we could hear 
the creature stamping and clattering about the 
door-step; and I should think we were there 
for nearly an hour before it went back to join 
the others under the apple-trees. From the 
window-hole at the other end of the house we 
could hear the yeep of our turkeys at times; 
they were still in the orchard out beyond the 
old barn. 

Under another tree, not far away, too, were 
several small black animals, which resembled 
hogs, but looked very lean and gaunt. While we 
were wondering what they were, seven or eight 
other elk entered the orchard. Indeed, there 
appeared to be no end of strange beasts there, 
and what to do next we knew not! 

Soon, too, there was greater cause for alarm. 
We heard a strange, low, deep roaring. It 


appeared to be coming nearer. Wilma nerv- 
ously clutched my arm. 
‘*What can it be?’’ she whispered. ‘‘It 


sounds like lions roaring !’’ 

‘*But you know there are no lions in New 
Hampshire, Wilma,’’ I said, impatiently. 

‘*Well, I didn’t know there were elk in New 
Hampshire, either,’’ Wilma replied. ‘‘I can 
believe there’s anything after this.’’ 

The roaring noise was plainly coming nearer, 
and now there was a perceptible rumbling. 

‘*That sounds like an earthquake!’’ Wilma 
exclaimed. 

Before there was time even to speculate as to 
the cause, however, a dark herd of shaggy ani- 
mals burst into view, streaming through the 
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pines into the orchard. They looked a 
little like cattle, but were singularly shaggy 
and humped. It was the rush of their hoofs 
that shook the ground; numbers of them were 
bellowing, too, like low thunder ; and they had 
no sooner come under the apple-trees than a 
battle royal ensued between several of them 
and our pugnacious elk. The elk rushed at 
them, slashing with his lowered antlers, while 
the newcomers, lowering their black horns, 
charged him in turn, bellowing and pawing up 
the turf. 

The uproar was terrific. That old orchard 
was a wild pandemonium of conflict; for now 
numbers of the smaller black creatures that 
looked like hogs came swarming about, adding 
their loud, piercing squeals to the deeper notes 
of the larger combatants. 

“Why, those big, shaggy creatures look like 
the pictures I have seen of buffalo!’’ Wilma 
exclaimed. ‘‘But that cannot be in New Eng- 
land, ean it??? 

With that, new light dawned suddenly on me. 

‘*Wilma!’? I cried. ‘‘Do you know where 
we are, and what this all means?’’ 

‘*T only wish I did!’’ said she, hopelessly. 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘we are in the Blue Moun- 
tain Game Park—the park Mr. Austin Corbin 
founded! That is the park fence which we 
climbed! We are inside the park—among all 
those buffaloes, elk, wild boars from Germany, 
and heaven knows what else !’’* 

Again Wilma clutched my arm, this time 
harder than ever. ‘‘Why, yes!’’ she cried. 
‘*How stupid of us not to know!’’ Yet we 
had been in New Hampshire only a compara- 
tively short time; and although we had heard 
the park spoken of, we had never thought much 
about it, nor, indeed, had known just where it 
was. 

But it was plain enough now to both of us. 
We were in it—very much in it! And how 
were we ever to get out? That old house was 
literally surrounded by warlike animals. The 
elk was still fighting the buffalo bulls. The 
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uproar reached other ears than ours. For | 


eral shots fired in quick succession, followed 
by a scattering of the buffalo and elk. While 
we sat there, listening and peeping out, two 
men whom, from their russet jackets, we 
guessed to be gamekeepers, appearéd in the 
orchard. They stopped short when they saw 
our turkeys beyond the barn, and exchanged 
surprised comments. a 

‘“‘We shall have to speak to them now,’’ 
Wilma whispered. ‘‘We shall have to show 
ourselves. ’’ 

Thereupon, with some misgivings, I hailed 
them from the old house gable—at which they 
both started in even greater surprise. 

I then hastily explained why we were there, 
and laid claim to the turkeys. 

“Ah, but how ever did ye get in the park ?’’ 
the elder of the two exclaimed, with what 
seemed a strong Scottish accent. ‘‘ Tell me 
that, miss.’’ 

I was obliged to own up to climbing the park 
fence, in pursuit of our turkeys. 

They were clearly amused, but they were 
kindly ; and when Wilma and I descended from 
our place of refuge, they very civilly offered to 
help us capture our runaway flock. 

This we finally accomplished by walking 
quietly round them and laying a trail of our 
corn from the orchard in through the large 
open doors of the old barn, where they were 
shut up. 

There for the remainder of the day we were 
obliged to leave them, and returned home; and 
it was not till late the next day that, with the 
aid of one of our neighbors, the flyaways were 
finally secured in a large crate on a wagon and 
taken back home, round about by the high way— 
at a cost to us, 1 may add, of six dollars. 

Once home, the speckled flock was never 
trusted out of our own barn afterward. We 
had had our lesson with wild blood. These 
turkeys fattened well, however, and on the 
whole, we had good returns from them. 





presently we heard men shouting, then sev- the aid of these easy-going historians. 





| so-called Phenician inscriptions have come to | known in France as ‘‘Gaudénce de Lucques’ 
| (Gaudentius of Lucca), which professes to be 

The lost ten tribes have been found by those | translated from Italian. Gaudence had taken 
determined to find them in various parts of | up his residence in Bologna, had effected mys- 
America, and the conjecture that the North | terious cures, and in other ways made a great 
American Indians are the descendants of these | impression in society, especially on the ladies. 
vanished tribes is an old one. It is a conjecture| A spiteful fair one denounced him to the 
that cannot be posi- 
tively disproved, for no 
one knows whither the 
tribes vanished. It 
need scarcely be said 
that the imaginative 
historians of discovery 
have no difficulty in 
proving that the 
Greeks and the Ro- 
mans must have been 
familiar with Amer- 
ica. 

The matter is not 

worth discussing, nor, 
indeed, are the legends 
of the Welsh and Irish 
adventurers whom 
certain historians 
prove to their own 
satisfaction to have landed on and colonized | | Inquisition, by whom he was arrested and 
the shores of America long before Columbus. | compelled to tell his story. 
Even if we admitted the possibility or even| When quite a youth Gaudence had been cap- 
the truth of the claims put forward for these | tured by corsairs, and ultimately sold to a 
many pre-Columbian discoverers of America, | dignified man, who had, with his sons, come 
what would it matter? In the history of human | to Cairo from a far land to transact business. 
progress there have been many abortive discov- | This stranger immediately liberates Gaudence, 
eries and inventions; the only one that counts | who, however, begs to be allowed to accompany 
is the one that takes hold and remains. him to his home. We are led across the Sahara, 
through some wonderful scenes to a paradise 
on the equator—mountains, hills, valleys, lakes, 
rivers, all of matchless beauty, inhabited by a 
race descended from the Egyptians, who ages 
before had fled from the tyranny of the shepherd 
kings. 

Here is a sort of patriarchal republic, where 
perfect harmony prevails, where all passions 
are kept in control, where human blood is never 




















SEA-SERPENT SEEN BY HANS EGEDE, IN 1734, OFF THE SOUTH 
COAST OF GREENLAND FROM AN OLD PRINT, 


LUCIAN’S ‘‘ TRUE HISTORY.” 


5 UT passing over all these wonderful 

») travellers’ tales, let us refer to the so- 
called ‘‘True History’’ of Lucian as the 

type of a whole series of creations of a later 
period, Lucian being in this sense the father of 
lies. His unbridled extravagance of adventure 

















*Blue Mountain Forest, called also Corbin Park, is one of the largest fenced game-preserves in America, 
if not in the world. It is located in Sullivan County, New Hampshire, and embraces about thirty-eight 
square miles of woodland, hill and n, all d by a strong wire fence eight feet in height. Here, 
running free, may be seen the largest herd of buffalo now in existence; also hundreds of elk, moose, deer 
and wild black swine from the Black Forest of Germany. The park was founded largely as a buffalo, 
deer and elk preserve by the late Austin Corbin, whose boyhood was passed in this region.—THE EDITORS. 




















TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


BY J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL. D., 


. Secretar tes 
Royal Geographical Soclery 


Dyers the earliest rec- 
p ords of human enterprise 
that we know of are tales 
of travel. Wherever the Garden of Eden was 
situated, and in whatever guise man first 
appeared on the earth, he must at an early age 
have left his Eden and begun these wander- 
ings which led to the peopling of the whole 
world, 

It is characteristic to find that the earliest 
travellers’ tales are more or less myths. Even 
before Homer wrote that greatest of all travel- 
lers’ tales, the wanderings of Ulysses, we have 
a still earlier story, the famous voyage of the 
Argonauts, originating probably in some quite 
real adventure far back in the mists of the past, 
and growing, as we can trace it, into the myth 
with which every schoolboy is supposed to be 

But even from that unstable point of view 
we get glimpses into a still remoter past, when 
the seas were plowed by Phenician keels in 
search of the treasures of Ophir and the tin of 
the Cassiterides, and when Egyptian queens 
sent forth argosies to come back laden with the 
produce of the land of Punt—all of them more 
or less phantom lands, in that no man has yet 
been able to locate them with certainty. 

Coming down later, we have the story of the 
Nasamonian youths, as related by Herodotus. 
Some twenty-five hundred years ago, we are 
told, five young men of high rank among the 
Nasamonian people, who dwelt round the head 
of the Great Syrtis, on the Mediterranean shores 
of Africa, well provided with food and water, 
set out to explore the deserts to the south of 
Libya. After passing through the inhabited 
part to the south and the region beyond, inhab- 
ited by wild beasts, they entered upon the actual 
desert, and journeyed through it for many days 
westward, until they came to a grove of trees. 
























of controversy. Some authorities 
treat the whole story as a myth, 
‘while others, whose opinions 
deserve every respect, accept the story in full; 
and as the Nile is out of the question, they 
maintain that these youngsters some two thou- 
sand years ago must have reached the Niger 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Timbuctu, 


which, of course, did not then exist. 
I rate the enterprise of our predecessors, 
not only in this matter of travel, but in 
other directions. The curiosity that leads to 
discovery and the impulse that compels to 
conception, the faculty that seeks to embody its 
inventions in art and in 
what we call literature, are 
no modern monopoly ; they 
are as old as humanity. 
Travel and exploration were 
not invented by Columbus, 
or even by Marco Polo. 
But withal it is exceedingly 
difficult to believe that these 
five youths, long before the 
introduction of the useful, 
necessary camel into North Africa, were able | 
to ‘‘foot it?’ across the most formidable desert | 
on the face of the globe. 


A PARTIAL MYTH. 
AY convinced that we are apt to under- 


Nasamonian expedition was a partial myth, 
based on some actual occurrence, some youthful 


ward,— and that is the direction given by 
Herodotus,—where at certain times even now 


which, to those unaccustomed to observe care- 
fully and describe accurately, might seem of 
grand dimensions. 

It need hardly be said that the story of the 
discovery of America has been a fertile field for 
the imaginative historian of travel. The omni- 


AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS. 


HILE enjoying the fruit, they were set 
upon by a number of men of small 
| stature, pygmies, who conducted them 
through extensive marshes to a city inhabited 
by pygmy blacks, like their captors, whose 
language was unintelligible to the adventurous 
Nasamonians. A large river, in which were 
crocodiles, flowed past the city from west to 
east. The young men were permitted to depart, 
and returned in safety to their homes. Such is 
the story as told by Herodotus, and naturally 
he concluded that the river flowing from west 
to east was the Nile. 
It need hardly be said that this story of the 
five Nasamonian youths has given rise to no end 





Some authorities even go so far as to find traces 
of great Phenician migrations in America, 


settled by this enterprising people who, hunted 


to flee westward. 

The degeneracy of their descendants is not 
accounted for, although we are informed that 
when first the Spaniards and Portuguese landed 
on the continent, the native traditions clearly 
pointed to a Phenician origin; and of course 





is, of course, only meant as a vehicle of satire 


able in his time. He allows his imagination to 
run riot not only on the earth, the moon, the 
sun and the planets, but all over the Milky 
Way, until he brings his navigators back to 








BIPED DRAGON, SAID TO HAVE BEEN 


KILLED NEAR BONN, 


Altogether, it is easier to believe that this | 
excursion into unknown lands, probably west- | 


may be found rivers and lakes and marshes | ages Imaginaires,’’ 


lous enthusiast’s charge of having been among | 
the pre-Columbian discoverers of America. | 


which they do not hesitate to say was entirely | 


by Greeks and Romans, had no alternative but | 


earth again. 

In later centuries Lucian’s 
had many imitations. 
has pointed out in his introduction to his beau- 

| tiful edition of the ‘‘True History,’’ it was 
| probably Rabelais who made the first adapta- 
tion; Pantagruel’s voyage is an ample travesty 
of the ‘‘True History,’’ and Lantern Land, 


‘“*True History’’ 


‘| the home of the Lychnobii, is but Lychnopolis, 


Lucian’s own city of lights. The seventeenth 
century produced Cyrano de Bergerac’s ‘*V oy- 
age to the Moon,’’ followed by ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,’’ incomparably the greatest descendant 
of the ‘‘True History,’’ to quote Mr. Whibley’s 
words. 

A later example of this type was the voyage 
of Nicolas Klimeus, a Dane, to the subter- 
ranean world, translated from the original Latin 
into most of the European languages. As the 
title states, the work contains a new theory | 


unknown up to the present. 


men, 





| of the earth from the north to the south pole. 
The anonymous 


his adventures. 

Again, we may include 
among phantom lands the 
geographical fable of which 
the Atlantis of Plato is the 
prototype, a splendid frag- 


tion, the Nova Atlantis of 
Bacon. Moore’s Utopia and 
Sidney’s Arcadia are other samples of phantom 
states, meant as patterns of what an ideal state 
|or society 


GERMANY, IN 1572. 


| discovered, or, more strictly, invented by adven- 
turous minds for various purposes. 


The French were especially proud of discov- | years ago. 


into a great opening that led through the interior | 


upon the romances which had become fashion- | 


As Mr. Charles Whibley | 


| 


Another voyager of this class, when in | do so. 
a whaler off the northwest coast of Greenland, |a number of imitations, one of which is the 
was drawn into a huge vortex which centered | well-known story of the ‘‘Swiss Family Robin- 


narrator | under 


ment, and its later imita- | 


shed, where the sun is adored, and the power 
behind the sun worshiped, where indeed all 
the Christian virtues are practised, but where 
Christianity is unknown. 

The romance is evidently intended as a satire 
on the Christianity of Europe, and Gaudence 
was repeatedly brought to book by the Inquisi- 
tion, and pressed as to whether he really 
believed that these virtues were of any value, 
apart from the doctrines of the Holy Catholic 
Church. Gaudence, of course, professed him- 
self a devout son of the church. 


OTHER IMITATIONS OF CRUSOE. 
HILE Bulwer Lytton’s “The Coming 
Race” was no doubt to some extent 


iW meant to embody his ideal, it was also 
used as a vehicle for the satire of the society of 
his time, and Butler’s ‘‘Erewhon’’ was mainly 
of the satirical type. 

But before leaving the type of stories in 
which geography is utilized as an element in 
fiction, and coming to the real traveller’s tale, 


in which fiction is the main element in geogra- 
phy, I must refer to the masterpiece in the 


of the earth and the history of a fifth monarchy former class, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’ 


I am incapable of saying one word that is 


In this strange world, trees took the place of | new on the subject, and I shall not attempt to 


‘*Robinson Crusoe’’ gave rise to quite 


son.’’ But only eight years after the publication 
of ‘*Crusoe’’ there appeared a feeble imitation 
the title of ‘‘The Hermit,’’ or ‘‘the 


gives a graphic account of | | unparalleled sufferings and surprising adven- 


| tures of Mr. Philip Quarll, an Englishman, 
who was lately discovered by Mr. Dorrington, 
a British merchant, upon an uninhabited island 
in the South Sea, where he has lived for fifty 
years without any human assistance, still con- 
tinuing to reside, and will not come away.’’ 
Many cheap reprints of the book were circu- 
lated, but it never attained any reputation, and 
did not deserve any. ‘The author, whoever he 
was, tries to belittle Crusoe. It was translated 
into the great French collection already referred 


ought to be. But, indeed, other | to. 
samples are plentiful enough, of fabled lands 


Let me give a sample of the fictions or half- 
fictions which even scientific travellers put on 


| record with all seriousness only two hundred 


In 1723 Johan Jacob Scheuchzer, 


ering these geographical utopias, or model|M.D., professor of mathematics in the Leo- 
states, and several are included in the ‘‘ Voy- | poldino-C arolina Academy at Vienna, fellow 


a collection in 
| volumes, gee a century ago. 

Inconnu,” or ‘*Mémoires du Chevalier des | 
Fastines,’’ was the work of a Monsieur Grevel, 


who in the eighteenth century was a member 


thirty | 


“* L’Tle | | the Prussian Academy, 


| of the Royal Society of London, and member of 
published at Leyden a 
work in four volumes, under the title of ‘* Hel- 


| vetica, or Itinerary on the Alpine Regions of 


of numerous academies, including the Philo- | 


present Phenicians have not escaped the credu- | 


‘* THE UNKNOWN ISLE.”’ 


| sophical Society of Philadelphia. 
T is partly an imitation of ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ in so far as the scene of the 


ad story is an island in which a man and 


@ woman were shipwrecked. But the main 
purpose of the tale is to describe the evolution 
|of an ideal society from the offspring of the 
shipwrecked pair. We are shown models of 
innocent love, of conjugal affection, of domestic 
government, of perfect education, of good man- 
ners, of an agricultural people, of a cfvil society. 

A much finer conception is the romance 


| period, with many excellent engravings. 


Switzerland, 1702-1711.’’ 

The work is full of solid and trustworthy 
information concerning the Switzerland of the 
There 
are chapters on the botany and natural history 
of the country, on its geology, as we should call 
it now, on its industries, and other matters. 
There is one chapter on dragons. Professor 
Scheuchzer seriously quotes the evidence of 
parsons and others as to their having in various 
eantons encountered horrid monsters which 
remind one of the restorations of past geological 
epochs. 

One need not despise the learned professor 
for discussing such evidence with gravity and 
accepting it as more or less trustworthy ; science 
was not yet on sure ground and knowledge of 














our world scanty and unsifted. The work was 
not only dedicated to the Royal Society, but 
was published partly at the expense of its 
members, receiving the imprimatur of Sir Isaac 
Newton ; but the society was only in its infancy, 
and knowledge had only just begun to unfold its 
ample page to its scrutiny. One of the dragons 
was seen by two brothers on horseback, and 
actually swallowed one of them, horse and all ; 
but the other bravely killed the brute and cut 
his brother out before it was too late! 

Of modern instances of ‘‘exaggeration of what 
never took place,’’ I regret to say there are 


not a few. I need only remind you of the 
famous tour de plume, the ‘‘Historical and 
Geographical Description of Formosa,’’ by 


Doctor Johnson’s beloved vagabond friend, 
George Psalmanazar. But we have the quite 
recent notorious case of the Swiss who called 
himself ‘‘De Rougemont,’’ and who turned up 
in England about eight years ago, telling of his 
strange experiences during his twenty years’ 
isolation among the natives of Australia. He 
actually succeeded in obtaining recognition from 
the British Association. 

Some twenty years before De Rougemont 
there was issued by one of the oldest and most 
respected publishing houses in England a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘‘Wanderings in the Interior of 
New Guinea,’’ by Capt. J. A. Lawson. Cap- 
tain Lawson made extraordinary discoveries 
and met with wonderful adventures. He found 
a ‘‘Lake Alexandra,’’ of some eighteen hundred 
square miles, studded with islands; a ‘‘Mount 
Hercules,’’ thirty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three feet, being eight thousand 
feet higher than Mount Everest ; an active vol- 
cano, ‘‘Mount Vulcan,’’ sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-three feet high ; rivers with 
cataracts rivaling Niagara; gigantic snakes 
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and enormous bulls and other beasts of strange 
structure. The map of Captain Lawson’s 
route is full of detail, and he gives a colored 
picture of Mount Hercules, rising like a gigantic 
pyramid far above its fellow mountains. 

This startling narration of travel in New 
Guinea was accepted by the press on its publi- 
cation as a sober and truthful narrative of facts ; 
it was only when the Athenwum went care- 
fully over the statements and showed that they 
were purely the product of imagination that 
Captain Lawson’s story was placed in the long 
list of ‘‘ Voyages Imaginaires.”’ 

For example, the reviewer showed that taking 
Captain Lawson’s own data, his Mount Her- 
cules could not be in the island of New Guinea 
at all, but hundreds of. miles out at sea. It 
must be said that after the article in the Athe- 
neum, the publishers withdrew the book from 
circulation. 

These are but a few examples of the more or 
less fictitious travellers’ tales that have obtained 
vogue during the long ages since man began his 
wanderings over the lands and seas of the globe. 
There is, alas! little room now for such inven- 
tions and exaggerations as have added so largely 
to the general stock of human entertainment. 

The world is getting too well known, and 
time and distance are being gradually reduced 
to a minimum. The telegraph follows the 
traveller to the center of every continent, and 
wireless telegraphy can tap the voyager in mid- 
ocean, and it may be presently, at the poles. 
Even so, let us cherish the delightful fables 
of these old inventors, and the quaint exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations of the travellers of 
past generations, when all was strange and 
wonderful, when the faculty of accurate obser- 
vation and description was only in its infancy, 
and photography had not even been dreamed of. 
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CAapter Seven— 


BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 








{0}: the day upon which she took posses- 
7) sion of the Wenner homestead, Mrs. 
Jacob Kalb was destined to have more 
than one shock. She let two pies burn while 
she thought of little Sarah, who looked so ill, 
and who had started away so wildly. She was 
just about to put on her shawl and go up to 
the Swartz house, to ask whether Sarah was 
there, when the door opened again. . 

This time it was not pushed open by Sarah’s 
gentle hand, but was flung back, as if the 
master of the house were about to enter. 

Thinking it was her husband, Mrs. Kalb did 
not turn at once. 

‘*Well, did you get back?’’ she asked. 

Then, with her arms uplifted to the hook 
where her shawl hung, she looked round over 
her shoulder. 

A tall young man stood, not on the step, 
where tramps and agents belonged, but in the 
kitchen itself, his hand on Mrs. Kalb’s freshly 
scrubbed table. ‘‘Get out of my kitchen!’’ she 
commanded. She was afraid of no tramps, but 
there was something in the clear gaze of this 
young man which frightened her. But he was 
clean and sober, and he looked like some one 
whom she knew. ‘‘What do you want?’’ she 
asked, in a more friendly tone. 

‘*Who are you?’’ asked the stranger. 

‘“T am Mrs. Jacob Kalb, and this is my 
house.’’ 

‘*Where,’’ said the young man, and Mrs. 
Kalb never told the story afterward without 
crying, ‘‘where is my mother ?’’ 

‘*Your mother!’’ she repeated. She stared 
at him with open mouth. Then she said, 
slowly, ‘‘It is Albert Wenner that you look 
like.’’ 

‘*But where,’’ said the young man again, 
*‘ig my mother? And my father ?’’ 

Mrs. Kalb’s shawl dropped slowly to the 
ground. 

“Don’t you know ?”’ 

**T don’t know anything,’’ said the young 
man. ‘‘I have been away for three years. I 
have had no letters for two years, until last 
week. Then I found one in Seattle. I’’—he 
drew Sarah’s poor little incoherent letter from 
his pocket—‘‘I couldn’t make out what my 
little sister meant. She says nothing about my 
mother or my father.’’ 

Mrs. Kalb was, after all, a very different 
person from her husband. She came round to 
where the young man was standing, and made 
him sit down, and put a kind hand on his 
shoulder, while she told him. 

‘*And you came now just in time!’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘The little ones shall go to Uncle 
Daniel and Aunt Mena, and he will take the 
farm. The fences are down already, and he is 
to be guardian. He went this morning to 
town to get the papers. He and Jacob went. 
He said we were to live here. But I wouldn’t 
ha’ come, only somebody would have to live 
here, and —’’ 

The young man was upon his feet. 

‘*Where is my little sister ?’’ 

“By Aunt ’Liza. And Albert is there, and 





Ellie and Weezy are at school.’’ Then she 
foliowed him to the door. ‘‘I won’t be here 
any more when you come back. And I will 
have everything cleaned up, and I will leave 
some pies.’’ 

If she had doubted his identity, she would 
have been convinced by the quick turn which 
he made beyond the lilac bushes, in order to 
take the shortest cut across the fields. She saw 
him stop for an instant to stare at the long, 
sloping fields, which stretched clear to Uncle 
Daniel’s door ; then he hurried on. 

Aunt Eliza was frightened almost out of her 
wits. He did not speak to her or greet her, 
except to say: 

‘*Where is my little sister ?’’ 


‘*William!’’ screamed Aunt ’Liza. ‘‘Ach, 
William, did you come home ?’’ 
‘*Where is my little sister?’’ He had always 


been fond of Aunt ’Liza, and she had always 
been kind to him. But now there was no room 
in his heart for anything but grief and resent- 
ment and anxiety. 

‘‘She is—ach, I don’t know where she is. 
She went this long time home. But Jacob 
Kalb lives now at your house. Ellie and 
Weezy are at school; perhaps she went to them. 
She is very for the teacher. Perhaps—here is 
your little brother. Here is Albert. He is— 
he is —’’ And Aunt ’ Liza burst into tears. 

William stooped to kiss him, his lips 
trembling, but they were steady again when 
he looked up. ‘‘Where is my uncle?’’ 

“He is gone to town, William. Ach, sit 
down, once!’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said William, curtly. 
back after a while for Albert.’’ 

And he was gone, his straight young shoul- 
ders bent. 

He had suffered hardship and disappoint- 
ment, but nothing had torn his heart like this. 

They must have written; they could not 
have been so cruel as to forget him. It wasa 
common thing for letters to be lost. 

He read Sarah’s letter once more as he strode 
along. She said that Uncle Daniel was after 
them, and that she had chased Jacob Kalb off 
with a gun. He knew Uncle Daniel’s stern 
determination to have his own way; he knew 
how he coveted the farm; he knew Jacob’s 
meanness. After that he ran until he came to 
the schoolhouse door. That, he found, was 
closed. 

He rapped heavily; there was no answer. 
Then he looked in the window. The room 
was empty. As he was turning away in 
despair, he heard some one calling him. 

‘The school is closed! It won’t be open till 
to-morrow. Miss Miflin went away.’’ 

It was the woman who lived in the next 
house. She had been a schoolmate of his when 
he was a little boy. 

‘*Miss Miflin?’’? he repeated, slowly. 
she here yet? Don’t you know me, Sallie?’’ 

‘*No,’? answered the woman. 
William !*’ 


“Pll come 


Tg 


She had both his hands in hers, 
‘Why, William! 








you —’”’ Then she, too, began tocry. ‘‘I can’t 
help it, William. Iam so sorry for you. I 

‘Do you know anything about my little 
sister?’’ asked William. ‘They said she had 
come over here.’’ : 

‘*Yes, and she was crying, and she talked to 
teacher, and they went away, and Ellie and 
Weezy. They went to town. It was some- 
thing about a guardian. I heard them talking. 
But I don’t_believe they could catch the eleven- 
o’clock train. Perhaps they are yet at the 
station. It is another train at one.’’ She 
finished her sentence in a loud shriek as Will- 
iam, after glancing at his watch, ran down 
the road. ‘‘Come soon to see us, William!’’ 

She watched him until he vanished at the 
turn of the road; then she ran out to the field 
to tell her husband. 

Sarah had often pictured to herself what she 
should do when William came home. Some- 
times she seemed to see him coming up the 
lane, and herself flying down to meet him. 
Sometimes he opened the door and came into 
the kitchen and surprised her. Sometimes she 
imagined that she would cry; at other times, 
after she had been reading, for ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time, ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ 
the one novel which the Wenners possessed, she 
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“I AM WILLIAM WENNER,” 


was sure that she should faint. But in all her 
imaginings she never dreamed that she would 
not know him. 

She, too, saw the tall, broad-shouldered 


young man come in; she even looked absently | man 


straight into his eyes with her frightened stare. 
Then she looked away. 

‘*Stealing,’? Jacob Kalb was saying, 
stealing.’’ 

The judge bent forward and spoke to Jacob 
Kalb. William’s character was, after all, not 
the court’s affair. If he had been absent so 
long in Alaska, where the chances were fifty to 
one against his life, he was entirely negligible 
as far as the guardianship of these children 
was concerned. But the sudden vigor and 
vindictiveness of Jacob’s charge angered the 
judge. He did not like the man’s looks, and 
he did like Miss Miflin and the quaint little 
Pennsylvania-German girls. He had seen Miss 
Miflin’s blush when she mentioned the absent 
brother. 

‘*Do you mean that this older brother stole ?’’ 
he asked, plainly. 

‘*He took school-board money, and didn’t 
pay it back.’’ 

Miss Miflin leaned forward. 

‘*He was treasurer of the school board,’’ she 
said. ‘‘All his accounts were straight, but his 
uncle, who succeeded him, claimed that forty 
dollars in cash was missing. His father paid 
it, and he has never had a chance to explain. 


Stig 


‘‘T—why, | He does not even know that his father and 
| mother are dead. 
and could only stare at him speechlessly. | would be here. 


If he could—I am sure he 








SAID THE YOUNG MAN. 





And his uncle told people that | 
What am I so glad to see/| he had stolen.’”” Her cheeks blazed, her hands | 














clasped and unclasped. Sarah watched her 


—’’ | dumbly. 


‘*And you think he is still alive?’’ asked the 
judge, kindly. 

Miss Miflin’s head went down on her clasped 
hands. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ she said. 

“Do you think —’’ began the judge again, 
after a long pause. Then he got no further. 
Little Sarah had risen from her chair. Her 
shawl had slipped from her shoulders; she 
looked with burning eyes across the room. 
The judge thought that she was going to fall, 
but she walked steadily across the open space 
between him and the wide-eyed clerks, toward 
the door. 

‘Sarah!’ called Miss Miflin, gently. 

But Sarah did not stop. It was the judge 
who saw the stranger first, and who guessed 
the truth. Like a bird to its nest she went, 
and a strong arm gathered her against the 
stranger’s heart. Sarah did not speak; she 
only hid her eyes against the stranger’s side. 

The judge meant to look back at Miss 
Miflin, and then he meant to dismiss the court 
at once, and banish all these impertinent young 
clerks, and then he wanted to talk to William. 
But his gaze stopped with Daniel Swartz. 

Daniel’s embarrassment at having been 
caught trying to bribe 
the twins had changed 
to a more poignant emo- 
tion. He looked fright- 
ened. The stranger’s 
eyes were upon him 
also. 

‘*T am William Wen- 
ner,’’ said the young 
man. ‘‘I have just come 
home. I did not know 
that my father and 
mother were dead, or 
that my little sister was 
in—in—such trouble. I 
wish that Jacob Kalb 
would say again what 
he said.’’ 

Jacob Kalb lifted a 
determined face. 

**T said that when you 
went away you didn’t 
pay back all the school- 
board money, and your 
pop had to pay it, and 
you weren’t fit to be 
guardian of Sarah and 
Albert and the zwil- 
lings [twins]—that is 
what I said.’’ 

He did not heed the 
frantic nudging of his 
master. He saw the 
Wenner house, which 
he had so long coveted, 
slipping from his grasp. 

“Uncle Daniel,’’—it 
was a moment before 
Uncle Daniel looked up, 
—‘‘is this true?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ began Uncle 
Daniel, in confusion, 
“it was this way —’’ 

** Ts it true ?’’ asked 
William again. 

Now it was Jacob 
Kalb who nudged and 
Uncle Daniel who paid 
no heed. He would take 
advantage of any means 
to advance on the path 
which he had marked 
out for himself; he 
could even deceive him- 
self into believing that 
he had done his best for 
the children; he could cheat and slander the 
absent ; but here in the court-house, in the pres- 
ence of the judge, he could not lie. 

‘*No,’’ he answered. He looked like an old 


‘““Why did you accuse this young man 
falsely ?’’ asked the judge. 

Uncle Daniel got upon his feet. 

**T think I will go home,’’ he said. 
can be guardian if he wants to.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the judge, ‘‘you will not go 
home. You will answer my question. Did 
this young man owe the school board forty 
dollars ?’’ 

‘*Ves,?? 

“Did he pay it to the school board ?’”’ 

**No.”” 

“T have your receipt, Uncle Daniel,” said 


**William 


William. ‘‘And Jacob Kalb was present when 
it was paid.’’ 

“Tt ain’t sol’? muttered Jacob Kalb. 

Then Uncle Daniel’s rage broke forth. ‘‘He 
did give me forty dollars!’’ he shouted. ‘‘He 


owed it to me before he owed it to the school 
board, for all the things I bought him already. 
A couple of suits and hats and candy and such 
a little velocipede and peanuts, and I took him 
in the fair, and then he wasn’t thankful. He 
wouldn’t be adopted. He —’’ 

‘*So he paid you the forty dollars ?’’ 

‘*Yes. But it was mine.’”’ Then Uncle 
Daniel read in the faces of those about him the 
first frank estimate of his character which it 
had ever been his misfortune to see. 

“*T think I will go home,’’ he said again. 


‘Not yet,’’ replied the judge, grimly. He 
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looked at William. ‘‘Do you want to prosecute 
this gentleman ?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered William. 

The judge saw that his lips were trembling. 

‘The court is adjourned,’’ he said. 

Then he changed his mind about lingering to 
talk to William. He opened the door into the 
anteroom and shook hands with them all. 

‘‘Make yourselves at home, and stay as long 
as you like. I’m coming out to Spring Grove 
to see you. And if you ever need a friend, I’ll 
do my best to help you. And if —’’ he looked 
smilingly at William and Miss Miflin; then he 
concluded that this was not a time for joking. 
‘*God bless you!’’ he said, and was gone. 

It was not until then that Sarah felt the arm 
round her loosen its hold. 

‘‘He has Albert yet,’’ she said. 
afraid he will do him something.’’ 

Whereupon the arm tightened its grasp once 
more, and William had only one hand to hold 
out to the amazed and delighted twins. 

‘** Albert is all right,’’ he said, ‘‘and you’re 
not to worry about anything, ever.’’ 

‘* And if it hadn’t been for teacher —’’ began 
Sarah. 

“T know,’’ said William. 
will go home.’’ 

‘*Home!’? The word was like a burst of 
song; and only a few hours before she had 
thought they would have no home. She took a 
twin by either hand, ‘‘Come!’’ 

But the twins drew back. 

‘‘We are going to walk by William,’’ they 
said, together. 

‘* All right,’’ consented Sarah. 

She and Miss Miflin led the way down the 
broad steps, and William and the twins came 
behind. 

They gazed at him rapturously, realizing that 
he was as wonderful as their vague remem- 
brance pictured him. 

‘*He is going,’’ said Louisa Ellen, when he 
drew his hand away, ‘‘to buy us candy!’’ 

Fortunately it was to Sarah that he handed 
the bag, and it was with Sarah that the twins 
were anxious to sit when they got into the 
train. It was a little trying that she would let 
them have only two chocolate drops apiece 
until they got home. 

She looked back once at William and Miss 
Miflin, who were not talking to each other, but 
who smiled at her. There was something in 
their faces which made her heart beat. 

“‘T wonder —’’ she said, softly, to herself; 
then she did not finish the sentence. 

“Oh, Iam going to cook such a supper!’’ 
she said to the approving twins. ~ First I will 
fetch Albert and then I will cook.’ 

But Albert did not need to be fetched. When 
they opened the kitchen door, he ran to meet 
them. 

‘Aunt ’Liza fetched me home!’’ he cried. 
‘‘T am never going away.”’ 

There was the gentle closing of a door and a 
rustle of skirts, but Sarah did not hear. Then 
she sniffed the air. 

‘‘T smell baked things,’’ she said. Before 
she finished, the twins were opening the pantry 
door. 

‘*Look here once!’’ cried Louisa Ellen. 

‘* Aunt ’ Liza’s crullers!’’ cried Sarah. ‘‘And 
Aunt Mena’s chocolate-cake, five layers, and 
bread and pies, and it is chicken cooking on the 
stove, and I will make waffles yet, and —’’ 

William caught her by the shoulders as she 
hurried from cupboard to stove. 

‘‘Here, youngster, not so fast!’? This was 
William, indeed, with all William’s dear teas- 
ing, familiar ways! He looked at Miss Miflin, 
and his voice shook. ‘‘She is just like my 
mother. She —’’ But he could not go on. 
Instead, he stooped and kissed Sarah. 

It was not until after supper that there was 
time to talk, and then there was so much fo be 
said that they sat at first silently, except the 
twins, who, seated on the settle with Albert 
between them, were telling a fantastic tale of 
the day’s adventures. Sarah could hardly speak 
for happiness. It seemed best to be quiet, and 
think, and try to realize that they were all safe 
and happy once more. 

When William took Miss Miflin home, Sarah 
put Albert and the twins to bed, and told them 
all a story; then she went down-stairs to wait 
until William came home. Even then she must 
be busy. She took up the sewing which she 
had laid down the day Albert was taken 
away. It was finished by the time that William 
opened the door. 

He drew a chair up beside hers. 

‘*Sarah,’’ he said, ‘‘if a fairy came and told 
you that you might have anything in the world 
you wanted, what would you choose?’’ 

“*T don’t want anything but to stay here,’’ 
said Sarah. 

‘*Not if she said you might go to school ?’”’ 

“To school!’’ gasped Sarah. ‘Ach, but I 
am going to stay here and keep the house, so 
that when you come home again —’’ Sarah 
was sure that William would not stay in Spring 
Grove. 

**Come home?’’ repeated William. 


“T am 


‘*And now we 


’ “But I 


am going to stay home. I am going to stay 
here and farm, and the trolley is coming almost 
to the door, and —’”’ 

The slender tower of the main building of 
the ‘normal’? came back into Sarah’s field of 
vision. 

“Ach !? she cried. 


‘*Perhaps I could go in 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





the school, and ride on the trolley back and 
forth, and keep house yet, and —’’ 

William laughed. 

‘*You shall go on the trolley back and forth, 
all right, little Dutchman,’’ he said, ‘‘but you 
shall not keep house yet.’’ 

‘*But who will keep house?’’ she demanded, 











| He smiled at her. ‘‘What would you think 
of teacher for a housekeeper ?’’ 
‘*Teacher !’’ cried Sarah. ‘‘Miss Miflin!’’ 
**Yes,’’ 
‘*Would teacher stay here with us?’’ 
‘She says so,’’ answered William, gravely. 
THE END. 








“DLAYING THE GOA 


* BY FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS * 











i” STORY comes from the Bear 
Grass Mountains, in Montana, 
which should sound a needed warning 
to those sportsmen who persist in donning dis- 
guises, whether of cloth or of skins, of the 
nature or color of the animais they hunt. It is 
told by my friend, Murray Grenlet, mountain- 
climber, camera-hunter and expert gunner. 

In early September Grenlet had his camp 
high up ina pass on the Bear Grass trail. He 
had located a band of goats on a mountain slope 
above, after three weeks of hunting for this 
game. He was prepared for photography, his 
outfit consisting of a camera with telephoto 
lenses, a disguise or decoy suit made of genuine 
white goatskins—a ‘‘four-legged’’ suit with a 
head-piece comically like that of a hornless 
goat, and a pair of moccasins with thick, stiff 
soles of Indian-tanned elkskin. 

Grenlet was afoot early in the morning. It 
was a beautiful day for stalking, a trifle cloudy, 
with breeze enough to carry his scent straight 
away. Before noon he had climbed three 
thousand feet above the Bear Grass 
River, and was in a land of snow 
and ice. 

He wore no coat or waistcoat, and 
the suit of skins which he now 
donned, although clumsy to travel in, 
was rather comfortable. He was now 
on the range of his goats, and he 
spent an hour or two in careful 
exploration. He had even taken the 
precaution to cover the camera, which 
was slung under an arm, with dirty 
white cloth. 

After a time he sighted the band 
he was looking for,—seven of them, 
—and on a slope below his elevation, 
quite where he wanted them, for if 
you wish to approach a mountain- 
goat you must, as a rule, descend 
upon it, and that with much caution. 

Upon second observation, how- 
ever, which took in all their sur- 
roundings, Grenlet saw that the 
animals were in a position where 
they would be exceedingly difficult to 
come at unless he should, indeed, 
play the goat effectively. The ani- 
mals were in a scoop-like basin, with 
a barren surface, which looked ‘‘like 
a crazy-quilt in black and white,’’ 
and there were no hollows or tree 
growths to screen an approach. 

Grenlet had to go nearly straight 
down to them, keeping somewhat to 
the left to get a snap shot across the 
bottom of the little basin. He began 
the descent in a careless and confident 
fashion, taking no pains to conceal 
his movements or the noise of his moving. He 
hitched along down on all fours in the jerky 
fashion of an aged ‘‘billy-goat.’’ 

The sloping plateau lay like a great apron 
between two ridges, a high one on the left, 
the other a low one on the right and in front 
of him. The one on the left curved about to 
join the other, holding most of the slope in its 
elbow. And the hollow below had its outlet 
in a precipitous gulch. The only cover was 
here and there a boulder or a clump of moun- 
tain-sage. 

Ice and frozen snow covered much of the 
surface to a depth of one to six inches. This 
made the side-hill going slippery and difficult, 
even for moccasined feet. Compelled to hobble 
along, clinging with his hands to icy surfaces 
and wearing only thin yarn gloves, Grenlet 
found that his fingers soon became stiff with 
the cold. 

When he was within about two hundred 
yards of the game, and hitching gingerly down 
an icy slope, the goats suddenly seemed to take 
note of him. 

The smaller ones bunched together and raised 
their heads, while an old leader raised himself 
on his hind legs, after the comical fashion of 
his kind, and apparently took a long and critical 
survey of the newcomer. 

This was an agonizing moment for the camera- 
hunter. If he should fail to act the goat pretty 
satisfactorily, the animals would take to their 
heels, and matters would be ended for the day 
and perhaps for good. However, ‘ Billy” 
seemed satisfied at last, and the goats resumed 
their nosing for stray bits of moss and frozen 
vegetation. 

Grenlet came within a hundred yards finally, 
and was congratulating himself on at least a 
chance for success, when, with no warning at 
all, the goats took to flight, and went up 
the opposing slope with a celerity that was 





marvelous. In his disappointment, the 
hunter groaned in spirit, if not aloud. 

With his back and the muscles of his arms 
aching with unusual exertion and his fingers 
half-frozen, he looked about for some dry and 
decently level spot where he could sit to rest 
and beat his hands together. 

He sighted a boulder, and was hitching along 
toward it, when, high up on the left-hand ridge, 
he heard the crack of a rifle, and immediatelf 
the peculiar, spiteful whine of a soft-nose slug 
which spatted into the ice somewhere beyond 
him. 

Was the fellow shooting at those goats on the 
opposite ridge? His mental question was 
answered by two shots, close together, and the 
whistle and thud of their bullets convinced him 
that he himself had become a target. And he 
owed this peril to his disguise! 

He got to his feet and waved his arms in 
signal, and losing his footing, slipped, slid and 
rolled for twenty-five yards or more, till his 
freezing fingers clutched the tops of a low bush. 
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HE SIGHTED THE BAND HE WAS LOOKING FOR. 


As he raised himself to a sitting posture, 
faint and laughing cheers—a feeble yet irrita- 
ting volley—came down the wind to him from 
the crest of the high ridge on his left. Again, 
as he staggered to his feet, rifles cracked, three 
of them, and the fierce song of their bullets 
buzzed in his ear. 

He knew now the occasion of this unwelcome 
target-practise. A party of autumn tourists 
from Massachusetts had passed his camp three 
days before. They were in a four-in-hand 
coach, with many horses, and armed with 
repeating rifles. He had supposed these tender- 
foots on their way over to the Gallatin valley, 
but they had gone into camp nearer at hand, 
and their mountain-climbers had found game 
at last! 

He waved his arms and shouted, but the 
wind was against his voice, and the response 
| was more shots and the uncomfortable whine 
| of high-power bullets. Grenlet scanned the 
ridge for some sight of the enemy, but the men 
were lying flat and their smokeless ammunition 
gave no sign. 

The camera - hunter realized quickly that 
demonstration would be useless. Dressed as 
he was in ‘a dirty-white and woolly suit of 
indefinite outlines, he could appear to these 
tourists only as game in the shape of an ani- 
mated blotch on the mottled surface of the 
slope. Whatever sort of game these Easterners 
thought him, they were likely to keep firing 
till they hit him. 

Although the shooting was wild, being down- 
hill and at long range, yet the ridge commanded 
every square rod of the basin, and there was 
fair prospect that the poorest of shots might 
chance to pot him before he should be able to 
get out of range. 

Grenlet determined to get rid of his disguise. 
To take off his skin and cast it from him ought, 
he reasoned, to arrest the shooting. To this 


























end he flung himself on his back in a depres- 
sion, which would serve to lessen a trifle the 
target space of his body, and set frantically to 
work upon the lacings of his goatskins. 

Of necessity, on account of the rough scram- 
bling, the leathern strings which fastened his 
decoy suit had been tied in hard knots. Gren- 
let’s fingers were absolutely without feeling— 
as useless as dry bones. He tried to beat them 
|into warmth; but lying on one’s back on the 
ice, and in a state of nervous fear, is not con- 
ducive to warming exercise. 

In the meantime his movements were seen, 
or at least his animated body, and the firing grew 
sharper and more accurate. When a slug struck 
| the frozen earth within a few inches of his 
head, and he felt the sting of lead spattered 
into his face, flight became the only recourse. 
He dared not feign death, for fear that at closer 
range some hunter might wish to make sure 
with some tinal shots. 

He considered briefly the lines of retreat, the 
routes to cover. 

The way into the gulch below would have 
been most speedy, but the slope he had already 
reached was difficult enough, its foothold barely 
tenable. Toreturn the way he had come would 
have been to lessen the distance between himself 
and the shooters. 

So Grenlet chose a straightaway scramble up 
the lower ridge, over which the goats had fled 
—and he would have been glad enough could 
he have emulated the speed of those fortunate 
animals. 

And now began a dodging, scrambling flight 
along a scarp full enough of danger without 
the added peril of bombardment. 

The hunters at this moment were guessing 
their range with a better degree of accuracy. 
Their bullets were striking, spat, spat, spat, 
within a radius of ten or twenty 
yards. 

At least four men were firing as 
rapidly as they could work the mech- 
anism of their guns. 

Go! He went in every way that‘a 
mortal could go, dodging and curv- 
ing, leaping and scrambling, much 
of the time, of necessity, on all fours. 
For a minute the spat, spat of ounce 
slugs followed. Then, to his immeas- 
urable relief, the firing ceased. He 
scrambled straight ahead now, until 
suspicion of that lull in the firing 
attacked him. 

He halted, and briefly scanned the 
curved crest of the ridge in his rear. 
And he discovered his tormentors 
racing like a swarm of monkeys 
across a shorter and less steep slope 
of their heights. They were gaining 
ground swiftly, and he saw that they 
would considerably lessen their range 
before he could pass over his ridge. 
Should he wait and trust to signaling 
at a nearer view? 

He dared not, but turned to a labor 
of superhuman exertion in getting 
up the icy slope. When he had a 
little more than covered half the 
distance to safety, the firing began 
again, and from a point nearly at his 
level on the ridge directly behind. 
The crack of rifles sounded distinctly 
nearer, 

He dared not now halt for a 
single second. To present the un- 
certainty of an erratically moving 
target was his only hope. Twice he was hit 
by pieces of ice or of frozen earth knocked up 
by bullets. He felt the sting of these missiles 
so sharply that for the moment he believed he 
had been wounded. 

Then in a flash his reprieve came. 

He was slightly above the level of the shooters 
now, and a depression on his left suddenly 
offered its protection. He rolled into this little 
hollow joyfully. From this point his way 
round a curve of the ridge and to its top was of 
safe and easier ascent. 

Once on the height, and with his whole 
body glowing, his fingers tingling from recent 
fierce exertion, he speedily got out of his goat- 
skins. 

He turned the suit inside out and wrapped it 
about his camera. 

Dressed in woolen shirt and khaki knee- 
breeches, he was seated in a sunny spot on a 
boulder when five men, armed with rifles, 
came tearing over the ridge. 

They did not see him at first, and were 
surprised to discover him in their path a 
moment later. Sweating and panting, the tour- 
ists halted. With labored breath, one greeted 
him. 

“*T say—how are you? Did you—by any 
chance—notice a gray old grizzly—loping over 
this way? The beast was probably,’’ he 
added, with a panting touch of humor, ‘*prob- 
ably bleeding from every pore.’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t seen a grizzly,’’ Grenlet 
drawled. ‘‘Some goats came this way from 
down yonder, and I saw your shooting. A 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘snow-blind, with one arm 
and a sawed-off musket, could have got that 
superannuated old billy-goat.’’ 

A burst of chagrined laughter greeted his 
dry raillery, and it is needless to add that the 
strangers were not taken further into the 
camera-hunter’s confidence. 
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THE PILGRIM MONUMENT AT PROVINCETOWN. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
eavy coats of tan are very popular among 





returning vacationists this fall. This 
fashionable coat has not only cost more, but fits 
more snugly than any tailor-made garment. 
Boson is the latest country to be invaded by | 
the baseball fever. A ball nine from the 
University of Wisconsin is playing there, and 
preparations are making for one hundred thou- 
sand spectators when the games occur in. Tokyo. 


he ‘‘common drinking-cup’’ must no longer 
be used in railroad-trains or stations, in 
public or private schools, or in state educational 
institutions, according to a ruling of the Kansas 
Board of Health. One immediate advantage of | 
this prohibition ought to be a decrease in the | 
prevalence of contagious diseases in the state. 


Me boys of a mechanical turn are building | 
aeroplanes these days. One of them) 
launched his from the roof of a shed the other | 
day, in an attempt to fly over the garden. The | 
tomato patch in which he landed gave him an | 
appearance more horrifying than was justified | 
when the stains were washed off by his anxious 


mother. 
|" response to the mother’s plea, a New Eng- 
land magistrate agreed to discharge a youth 
accused of larceny and drunkenness if he would 
join the navy. The judge was evidently un- 
aware of the rules of the department, for when 
the youth sought to enlist he was rejected on 
the ground that the American navy is not a 
reformatory for the cure of the vicious. Both 
the army and the navy properly insist that 
candidates for enlistment shall be of good moral 
character. 





hicago had a day late in August, set apart 
by proclamation of the mayor, for a gen- 
eral cleaning up throughout the city. Such 
days have been common in recent years in 
Western cities, but usually they have been 
selected in the early spring, and chiefly for the 
sake of a neater and more attractive city. The 
midsummer cleaning up of Chicago’s back 
yards, alleys and vacant lots was a recognition 
of the fact that unclean conditions at that season 
are most dangerous to the public health. 
wners of yachts built abroad will be re- 
quired, under the new tariff law, to pay 
an annual tax equal to seven dollars a gross ton, 
or, in place of the annual tax, a customs duty 
of thirty-five per cent. of the value of the boat. 
The annual tax on several foreign-built yachts 
owned by American millionaires will exceed ten 
thousand dollars each. It will not be easy to 
arouse sympathy for these owners. Indeed, so 
much does it cost to maintain the private steam- 
ships of the very rich that the new tax will be 
but a comparatively small addition to the annual | 
expenses. 





he word ‘‘lobbyist’’ has generally been used, 
with good reason, as a term of reproach, 
yet it is well to remember that one may have 
commendable reasons for approaching legislators 
and trying to influence their deeds. In Wash- 
ington, during the last session of Congress, a 
woman was spoken of as ‘‘one of the most 
aggressive lobbyists ever seen at the Capital.’’ 
She was acting, however, merely as the repre- 
sentative of California club-women, and her 
mission, happily successful, was to help insure 
the preservation of the giant redwoods, which 
are one of the glories of the state. 
ne of the most perplexing features of the 
immigration problem is the tendency of 
the newly arrived aliens to settle down in the 
overcrowded tenement districts of the great coast 
cities. Comparatively few have the means or 
disposition to penetrate into the interior of the 
country, where workmen are more needed, and 
independence is more quickly and surely gained. 
Two years ago Congress authorized the Com- 
missioner of Immigration to establish a division 
of information, which should give to immi- 
grants the kind of advice that would help them 
‘to decide where to settle, and distribute those 
in search of work to quarters where their labor 
was needed. During the first year more than 
two thousand persons were thus directed to 
available homes or suitable places of employ- 
ment, in thirty-five different states. Thirty- 





| were represented. This summer more than three 
| tion, these numbers seem small. 


| becomes more and more familiar with its work, 

and employés in different parts of the country 
| come to realize its existence, its opportunities 
| for helpful service are certain to increase. 


| several thousand special agents and as many 


|any race has constructed, surpassing even that 





eight occupations and thirty-four nationalities 
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thousand have been sent to the harvest-fields of 
the West. In comparison with the total immigra- 
But they rep- 
resent a substantial amount of usefulness for the 
new institution. As the division of information 


hite and mauve, instead of black, are the 

colors which an English lady, lately de- 
ceased, has requested that her children wear as 
mourning. She wrote in her will, ‘‘I am not 
afraid of their forgetting me, and I want them 
to be happy.’’ When the Duke of Clarence 
died, his mother, the present queen, refused to 
wear crape, and had cheerful colors used in the 
draperies at the funeral. Under such distin- 
guished leadership, the depressing mourning 
fashion is going out among Englishwomen, 
without in any way affecting their respect for 
the memory of the dead. 
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AWAITING THE ARTIST. 


In the still air the music lies unheard; 
And the rough marble beauty hides ~ aseen. 
Horatius Bonar. 


e | 





PREPARING FOR THE CENSUS. 


laborate provisions are now making for the 

thirteenth census, which will be taken in 

1910. The first census, that of 1790, was 

a simple affair, relating only to population, and 

with but six questions asked by the enumer- 

|ators. With the growth of the country, and 

| with the increasing demand for statistical in- 

| formation, the taking of the census has become 

a stupendous task, a national account of stock, 

requiring an army of men and much compli- 
cated official machinery. 

There will be three hundred and thirty su- 

| pervisors, about seventy thousand enumerators, 


extra clerks added to the regular force in the 
census bureau. The long schedules to be filled 
out by the enumerators relate not only to popu- 
lation, but also to agriculture, manufacturing 
and mining. At the census office marvelous 
electrical tabulating machines will be used in 
assembling the returns. Hitherto the census 
has been taken as of June ist, but next year it 
will be taken as of April 15th, because at that 
date the residents of the cities are still at their 
homes. In the cities the work must be com- 
pleted in two weeks, while a month is allowed 
in rural sections. 

This country was the first to make provision 
for a periodic census of population, and in no 
land is the gigantic undertaking performed in 
more thorough fashion, and nowhere are the 
results more scientifically trustworthy. The 
census office has been recognized as a model of 
efficiency and economy, but the preparations 
for the new census will be more elaborate than 
ever before, and the expense will be little, if 
any, greater than in 1900. Moreover, President 
Taft has ordered that the men engaged in this 
work shall abstain from all forms of political 
activity. This is in the interest of accuracy by 
removing from the politicians the temptation to 
urge that men be appointed as enumerators who 
are better qualified to pull political wires than 
to make a correct return of the population of 


their districts. 

| nificance of the movement for union now in 
progress in the British Empire. In extent 

that empire is the greatest that the genius of 
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BRITISH UNION FOR DEFENSE. 
t would be difficult to overestimate the sig- 


famous Roman Empire the story of the decline 
and fall of which is one of the English 
classics. 

That it should remain a great imperial struc- 
ture was not dreamed of until within the life of 
men now living. The Companion not long 
ago called attention to the new South African 
union as an instance of the progressive federa- 
tion of the scattered parts of the empire. The 
Canadian provinces united under a central gov- 
ernment in 1867, Australia followed in 1901, 
and this summer the British Parliament has 
approved the constitution of the new union 
of South African states, to go into effect next 
year. 

While Parliament was discussing this docu- 
ment, there was in progress in London a confer- 
ence of. delegates from various parts of the 
empire, considering the subject of imperial de- 
fense. During the Boer War colonial soldiers 
from Australia, Canada and India went to the 
assistance of the army from the British Isles. 
This was regarded at the time as striking evi- 
dence of the strength of the imperial sentiment. 
It prepared the ground for the agreement which 
the recent defense conference reached. 

The delegates decided that all the forces of 
the empire should be so organized as to be able 
to render efficient service at any time in any 
part of the empire. The practical application 
of this general principle is to be made by the 
different local governments. 

The agreement marks the beginning of a new 


|—a kind of rummage sale of the cast-off goods 


| open mind, or what passes for that, is likely to 





stage in the development of the empire. The 


selection of so great a soldier and so capable a 
strategist as Lord Kitchener of Khartoum to 
work out the plan of imperial defense in which 
the colonies are to codperate indicates that the 
government in London appreciates the serious- 
ness of the task before it. 
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THE QUARREL ENDED. 


A little explained, a little endured, 
A little forgiven, the quarrel is cured. | 
Selected. 


THE OPEN MIND. 


t is the fashion to sing the praises of the open 
| mind. According to its advocates, it is the 
sure cure of ignorance, and the key to power. 
The truth is that the open mind, like the open 
road, may, or may not, be desirable. The open 
road may lead to a noble city or a barren desert. 
The open mind may be full or empty. 

The young woman who prefers an assortment 
of prejudices to a mind as bare as Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard is not far from the heart of 
the matter. Nature abhors a vacuum, and 
when openness involves emptiness there rushes 
into the mind a crowd of ideas of every shade 
and shape, until it displays a mere hotchpotch 





of other folk. 
The truth is that the closed mind was the 
intellectual blunder of a past age, and that the 


prove the mistake of our ownage. The woman 
who studies the art of being a gracious hostess 
to men, women or ideas should not find herself 
in middle age keeping a roadside tavern for the 
entertainment of every tramp and beggar. She 
may, rather, hope to attain at that time in her 
life a circle of chosen friends and of chosen 
ideas, and to shut the door on uncongenial in- 
truders. Her house will then be suitably 
equipped and furnished, so that she will not 
need to admit every pedler who may appruach 
her gates blowing the blast of a new fad. She 
will have learned that skill in discrimination 
and selection, which is the fine fruit of experi- 
ence, is a fruit as delectable as it is rare. 


* ¢ 


THE CONDITIONS OF FARM LIFE. 
resident Roosevelt’s country-life commis- 
sion has lately made public its careful and 
interesting report. It asserts, of .course, 
that agriculture is generally profitable, and the 
conditions of rural life are steadily improving. 
Still the farm is less profitable as a business, 
and less attractive as a place of residence, than 
it should be. 

Many farms do not pay because of bad roads 
and unintelligent cultivation, ending in soil 
exhaustion. Properly built roads, crop rota- 
tions, persistent maintenance of soil fertility, 
are fundamentally necessary. The commission 
also finds, in some districts, speculative holding 
of land, control of streams and water-power by 
interests which prevent the farmer from utili- 
zing these natural assets, and soil destruction 
following wasteful deforestation. 

A parcel-post, postal savings-banks, a thor- 
ough study of taxation and the tariff as it bears 
on the agriculturalist, and an extension of the 
principle of reciprocity are specific reeommenda- 
tions which the commission makes. It insists, 
too, on the importance of an understanding of 
the elements of hygiene and sanitation, and on 
the necessity of improving the rural schools by 
introducing practical methods of instruction 
similar to those so successful in the agricultural 
colleges. 

The problem of farm labor, it is believed, can 
be met only by smaller holdings and more sys- 
tematic tillage,—intensive farming, in short,— 
for which many hired hands are not needed. 
Incidentally, it is noted that in the older parts 
of the country, immigrants, accustomed at home 
to this sort of cultivation, are gradually dispos- 
sessing the native stock. 

Not the least important subject discussed is 
woman’s place onthe farm. The old household 
industries having been taken over by the fac- 
tories, the woman finds her life more than ever 
one of routine. An increased share in the 
lighter field and garden-work, social organiza- 
tions, like reading and study-clubs, and such 
conveniences as telephones and running water 
are mentioned as things which help to make 
country life more attractive to active and capable 
girls and women. 

. * © 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


ecently there died a man of wealth and 
prominence whose business was con- 
ducted in accordance with a policy of 
enlightened self-interest—that active endeavor 
toward personal advancement which takes into 
account in large measure the general good. He 
was a manufacturer of bicycles, and realizing 
that improved highways meant increased de- 
mand for the products of his factories, he 
became a pioneer in the movement for good 
roads. Realizing also that a more general ap- 
preciation of the many pleasures and benefits of 
outdoor life would mean more bicycle-riding, 
he established a magazine devoted to such life. 
The two causes which he helped along in ener- 
getic and practical fashion need no defense. 














Both are generally accepted as important factors 
in the material advancement of the country and 
in the personal welfare of its people. 

When the bicycle declined in popularity this 
man engaged in the manufacture of automobiles, 
and continued his advocacy of good roads. 
That he prospered by his far-sightedness vindi- 
cated the wisdom of his course, even from the 
selfish point of view. 

Every man is justified in promoting his own 


| welfare, in protecting his own interests and in 


acquiring a competence against the inevitable 
old age. It is his duty to do this, and happy 
the man, and happy the community in which 
he lives and labors, when he does it in such a 
way that those round him are benefited rather 
than injured. 

Not all can be great manufacturers and gain 
wealth by leadership in national movements, 
but every person can act on the sound theory 
that self-interest is best served, not by the 
narrow selfishness which sees only the present 
day and the immediate surroundings, but by 
the far-sightedness which includes the days to 
come, and the comprehensive planning which 
invélves the common welfare and progress. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN SCHOOLS. 


n many parts of the country opposition to 
the Greek-letter fraternities and sororities, 
and to other secret societies, in high schools, 
has been determined and effective. But wher- 
ever the matter has come up there has been 
debate and frequently organized opposition to 
adverse action, and no doubt many of the 
members of these societies are at a loss to know 
why their fraternities are placed under the ban. 

The most serious objection to the secret society 
in a high school is that it is undemocratic. By 
setting up a fence, or dividing-line, between 
itself and those outside, it establishes a false 
social standard, and thus tends to the encoura- 
ging of snobbishness. In one Massachusetts high 
school the membership committee of a secret 
society reported against a girl who, out of school 
hours, acted as an assistant in a dry-goods store. 
‘*We do not believe the society wishes to encour- 
age the presence of working girls,’’ was the 
report. 

The setting up of artificial standards of friend- 
ship is another objection. Any right-minded 
young man or woman prefers to choose his or 
her intimates for personal reasons, and not 
because a membership committee has ordained 
it. 

The secret oath which many of these societies 
exact—the feeling that a brother Phi or a sister 
Tau must be supported, and if necessary, 
shielded—is subversive both of good discipline 
and good morals. It makes for secretiveness 
and often for downright dishonesty, where al! 
should be open as the day. 

The frittering away of time that could be 
used to better advantage, the heartburnings 
among those who are not invited to member- 
ship, and the spending of money by many who 
can ill afford it, are other objections to the secret 
societies. 

The Companion likes to think of the young 
people of America as frank, honest, judging 
each other by ability and deeds rather than by 
social circumstances, and reluctant to do injus- 
tice toany. It believes, therefore, that in time 
they will see, as the wisest of their elders do, 
that the secret societies are un-American, and 
that the public schools are better off without 


them. 
* ¢ ® 


he last stone has been laid in the tower at 
Provincetown which commemorates the first 
landing of the Pilgrims on American soil and the 
signing of the famous Mayflower compact. The 
tower stands on Town Hill, and its summit is two 
hundred and fifty feet above the foundations and 
three hundred and fifty feet above the sea. Many 
of the stones of which it is built were given by 
various towns in Massachusetts and England, and 
by patriotic societies and other organizations. 
The corner-stone was laid by President Roosevelt 
two years ago, and it is hoped that President Taft 
will be present at the dedication, which may not 
take place until the anniversary of the sailing of 
the Mayflower from Southampton next summer. 
It is proposed to build a similar memorial at 
Southampton. om 
© popular were the Red Cross stamps during 
the holiday season last year that fifty million 
will be printed for use during the coming season. 
A new design has been selected from twelve hun- 
dred designs submitted, and the stamps will be 
placed on sale in every state in the Union on 
November ist. More than thirty million stamps 
were sold last year, the proceeds amounting to 
one hundred and thirty-eight thousand dollars. 
Two-thirds of the proceeds are used in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis all over the country, 
and one-third to defray the expense of making and 
distributing the stamps. 
he famous “Latin Quarter” of Paris, in whose 
narrow streets and dingy tenements have 
thronged generations of penniless students and 
artists, is to be wrecked and rebuilt. Most of the 
property involved is already owned by the city, 
and one hundred and sixty million dollars are to be 
spent in tearing down the old houses, laying out 
broad new streets and putting up fine moder) 
buildings. Ten years will be spent upon the work. 
pee country ministers attended the ses- 
sions of the summer school of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College this year, not with the 


























purpose of becoming farmers, but that they might 
understand the problems of the families to which 
they are striving to give religious instruction. The 
president of the college lectured to them on rural 
sociology with special reference to the work of the 
churches, and other instructors taught them the 
theory and practise of forestry, dairying, green- 
house management and similar subjects. One 
minister, at the close of the school, said, ““Lack of 
intelligent sympathy with the inferests and life of 
my constituency made me almost useless in my 
work; but I have had a new light shed on my 
pathway.” Besides attending lectures by officers 
of the college, the ministers held meetings of their 
own in the evening at which they discussed such 
subjects as church federation, the place of the 
church in the rural community and the proper use 
of books. 
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THE FUNNY SIDE OUT. 


‘*T Jere’s a little joke for us, father,” said old 

Mrs. Parmelee, with a twinkle, as she laid 
down the magnifying-glass she used for reading, 
and spoke very distinctly to her husband. “A 
man told his wife that he was sure he didn’t know 
what an octogenarian might be, but, whatever it 
was, there wouldn’t be many of ’em left at this 
rate; he kept seeing in the paper every day or so 
that one of them had died off.” 

Grandfather Parmelee refused to smile. 

“The fact that I am eighty-two years old is no 
joking matter to me,” he remarked, solemnly. 

“Well, I’m eighty, too,” she told him with a 
smile of satisfaction at her pun, “‘but I hope to go 
on turning things the funny side out if I live to be 
a hundred. You’d feel better if you’d try to do it, 
too, father.” 

A few days after this Grandfather Parmelee 
happened to be passing through the upper hall 
when the telephone bell rang; so he took down 
the receiver and answered. He had some diffi- 
culty in understanding the message, but finally 
got it, and, humoring his eighty-two years, at- 
tempted to repeat it over the balustrade to his 
wife in the hall below, instead of going down-stairs. 
It was necessary to pitch his voice high because 
Mrs. Parmelee’s hearing, of late years, had been 
somewhat affected. As for his own, why, that 
was as good as ever, he was sure, although he 
had been occasionally annoyed of late by the 
fact that his wife and several of his friends had 
taken up a strange habit of “mumbling their 
words.” 

“The grocer’s clerk is on the wire,” he called. 
“He wants to know if you’d like to add some 
fresh beets to your order.” 

“T have ordered,” Mrs. Parmelee answered. 

Mr. Parmelee came down one step. “You— 
haven’t—ordered—fresh—beets!”’ he articulated 
sharply. 

Mrs. Parmelee went up a step. 
ordered meat.” 

“But not—these—fresh—beets,” he persisted, 
coming down a little farther. 

“I always—get—the—best—meat!” —mounting 
two steps toward him. 

“But they say these have come in—since—you 
ordered.” 

“It was not—fish—I—ordered.” 

The two met on the half-way landing. “Such 
works!” cried Mrs. Parmelee, good-naturedly. 
“Two deaf people trying to make each other 
hear!” 

“Deaf people!” her husband echoed, testily. 
“I’ve heard every word you said.” 

“What did I say?” 

“That you’d ordered fresh beets.” 

“Best meat, you mean!” 

“Oh!” he answered, blankly. Then the humor 
of the situation conquered his dignity; his quiz- 
zical grin was contagious, and the two old people 
laughed together like care-free children. 





“Certainly, I 
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HONOR TO THE TEACHER. 


here has recently been erected in Birmingham, 

Alabama, a statue by which the city has 
honored both itself and one of the great profes- 
sions—the statue of Mary A. Calahan, a school- 
teacher. So far as is known, there are less than 
a dozen other statues of women in the country— 
including those of “Margaret” of New Orleans, 
the Chippewa woman in Chicago, Frances Wil- 
lard in the Capitol at Washington, Emma Sanson, 
a Confederate war heroine, in Alabama, Harriet 
Martineau in Wellesley College, Joan of Arc in 
Philadelphia, Sacajawea, Lewis and Clark’s Indian 
guide, in Portland, Oregon, and two of Hannah 
Dustin in New England. It is probable that 
Birmingham is the first city in the world to erect 
a statue to a woman school-teacher. 

For thirty years Miss Calahan was the principal 
of the Powell public school. When she began her 
work there, Birmingham was but a village; when 
she died last year, ithad become the richest city in 
Alabama. During those thirty years, the boys 
who were to become the leading business men of 
the city, the girls who were to become the wives 
of many of them, all passed through her classes 
and were influenced by her personality. 

Her entire life was devoted to education in its 
best and d t signifi ; long before she 
died she was known as the most popular and most 
influential woman in that section of the state, and 
after her death rich and poor alike joined eagerly 
in contributing to the public subscription for the 
monument to her memory. 

Not long ago there was overheard upon a city 
street-car a significant bit of conversation be- 
tween two women, the chief speaker of whom was 
herself a teacher of many years’ standing. 

“Whom is he going to marry?” she asked con- 
cerning a mutual acquaintance, and when the 
answer was given, she exclaimed, “Thank good- 
ness it isn’t a school-teacher! The longer I work 
— them, the more I hate the whole batch of 

hem.” 

There could be no finer rebuke to such a spirit 
than the life of a woman like Miss Calahan, who 
found in her work, not monotony nor drudgery, 
but one of the greatest opportunities offered by 
life anywhere. It is good to know that all over 
the country, among the foreigners in our great 
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cities, in lonely country schoolhouses, in high 
schools and colleges, are thousands of women 
working with the same eagerness and devotion. 
Birmingham has erected the first statue to a 
woman school-teacher, but it will not be the last. 
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POLICE EFFICIENCY. 


Bg police are always strict in their 
methods, but are often genuinely kind to 
persons in distress. In spite of his big sword, 
o mawari san, the “gentleman that goes round,” 
has a very human heart. The following incident, 
which happened to the Rev. Arthur Lloyd, author 
of “Every-Day Japan,” will show the efficiency 
of their methods: 


Many years ago, before I knew as much of 
Japan as I do now, writes Mr. Lloyd in telling 
the story, I was one evening at supper, when a 

oung man came to the house, wanting to see me. 

t was winter, and there was a fire in my hall, so 
I asked him to wait until I had finished my meal, 
which seemed for the moment to be the most im- 
portant thing in the world. 

After supper I talked with him. He was very 
peneete, and professed a great interest in Chris- 
janity, and eventually left me, giving me an 
address and promising to come again. 

The next morning, when I was going to get into 
my jinrikisha to go to school, my rug was missing. 
My servants at once concluded that winter was 
the season for the sneak-thief, and that I had 
been victimized. For myself, I found it hard to 
believe that a man who had expressed himself so 
well and so aye | could have stolen my rug. 

I refused report him to the police, but com- 
promised with my conscience by writing to the 
man at the address he had given, asking him in 
English if he had by mistake taken my rug. I 

‘ot no answer, but three weeks later I had a visit 
Tom a policeman, who brought me back my rug. 

My post-card had been the means A which the 
were enabled to get on to the track of a well- 


known personage. I also got a scolding and a 
lecture for not reporting my case at once to the 
authorities. Soft-heartedness, | was told, was 


one of the curses of the world. 
* © 


THEY DID NEITHER. 


harles Lamb, the beloved Elia of the Essays, 

wrote both tragedies and comedies, but was 
not a successful playwright. When his farce, 
“Mr. H.,” was produced at the Drury Lane 
Theatre it failed conspicuously, and the genial 
author, who was in the audience, himself joined 
with companionable vigor in hissing it. 


It is, indeed, an airy trifle, too slight in texture 
for the professional stage; but it has proved a 


charming play for amateurs. At a recent r- 
formance by a college dramatic society a little 
dialogue took place between two ladies in the 


audience, which would certainly have delighted 
Lamb himself could he have heard it. 

“Mr. H., a Farce in Two Acts, by Charles 
Lamb,’ ” read one of them from her me pom “Do 
you know, I had quite forgotten that Lamb was 
a dramatic author.” 

“Oh, my dear,” exclaimed her neighbor, with a 
superior smile, “of course he was! Surely you 
must remember that he and his sister collaborated 
with Shakespeare.” 

“Collaborated with Shakespeare!” exclaimed 
the first speaker, startled out of her politeness. 
“Ridiculous! What could have put such an idea — 
Oh, you must be thinking of the ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb.’ ” 

There was mirth in her voice, and the superior 
person, flushing, perceived that overhasty “‘cram- 
ming” for the occasion had led her into error. 
She tried to retrieve herself. 

“I did not mean collaborated with him, of 
course,” she explained, loftily. “That was merely 
a slip of the tongue. I meant translated him.” 


* © 
POCKETS. 


omen’s clothes,” remarked Mr. Eames, as 

he watched his wife pin on her hat, “are 
extraordinary vestments.” He paused after hav- 
ing pronounced that unusual word, and continued 
to watch his wife thrust the long steel wire here 
and there, in the endeavor to find the hole it be- 
longed in. Presently she succeeded, and turning 
on him said, ‘‘What did you say, dear?” 


Mr. Eames repeated his remark emphatically, 
inquiring finally if she were ready to go. 

“TI am sorry to be so late,” she apologized, as 
they went down-stairs, “but I was doing some 
cleaning to-day that couldn’t be put off. had a 
dress that had to be done up in moth balls, and 
one of my hats was in need of a new ribbon, and 

en —’ 

Mr. Eames groaned, to show that he still thought 
that woman’s vestments were extraordinary. 

“And then I cleaned the pockets of three of 

our suits, dear. There were wads and wads of 

ust in them. I counted fifteen pockets in each 
suit,—no, there were sixteen in one,—and three 
times fifteen makes forty-five, and one added is 
forty-six. I turned each gocees inside out, and 
brushed the crease in the lining. You men have 
such aa clothes, dear. Why, I never 
had more than three —” 

“All clothes,” remarked Mr. Eames, “are foolish. 
Let us drop the subject.” 


“ 
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ARMED WITH A SABER HILT. 


hen William L. Royall of Fauquier County, 

Virginia, was seventeen years old, he be- 
came a Confederate soldier. In his “Reminis- 
cences” he says that the feats performed by the 
Confederate cavalry in the early part of the war 
were remarkable, because not one company in 
ten had any arms that were fit to fight with. 


When I joined ay company, he writes, they 

ve me a saber which I nk was used in the 

evolution, and this was the only weapon I had. 
One day, while my regiment was standing in a 

ad, I bantered a comrade to see which of us 
could cut the largest twig from a tree. I made a 
powerful cut, and the blade of my saber broke off 
at the hilt. 

Ina short time we were dismounted and ordered 
to clear the Yankees out of a piece of woods in 
skirmish formation. We marched through the 
woods, but fortunately no Yankees were there. 
I have often wonde what I should have done, 
armed with that saber hilt, if I had met a Yankee 
armed with a Springfield musket. 


¢ @¢ 


NO CHANCE OF ESCAPE. 


as your chauffeur guilty in this accident?” 
asked the judge, in a German city, of the 

man whose car had injured a foot-traveller. 

“He was not, your honor!”’ replied the defendant, 


vehemently. “The man was run over in entire 
compliance with the ordinance.” 


“ 















“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 
| 
| ||. The Hayes Method of treatment | 
| ‘al builds up the general health and 
HAY FEVER strengthens the heart, lungs, di- 
|| gestion and nervous system, re- 
—— AND ——_ | lieves the symptoms and corrects 
|the constitutional tendencies to 
|| disease, curing to stay cured. Ad- 
ASTHMA || dress P’ Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., 
|}and ask for Book Y 9%. 
Automobile Jackets, 
Blizzard Proof 
Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike, Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 
PARKER’S 
s 
Arctic Jacket 
Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
coldand worktogether. Warm, dur- 
able, comfortable. Ask yourdealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. A. 
26 James St., Maiden, Mass. 











PRESSED HARD 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 
When prominent men realize the injurious effects 


of coffee and the change in health that Postum | 


can bring, they are glad to lend their testimony 
for the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in North 
Carolina, says: 

“My mother, since her early childhood, was an 
inveterate coffee drinker and had been troubled 
with her heart for a number of years, and com- | 
plained of that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick 
stomach. 

“Some time ago, I was making an official visit | 
to a distant part of the country and took dinner | 
with one of the merchants of the place. I noticed 
a somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, and 
asked him concerning it. He replied that it was 
Postum. 

“IT was so pleased with it, that after the meal | 
was over, I bought a package to carry home with 
me, and had wife prepare some for the next meal. 
The whole family liked it so well, that we discon- 
tinued coffee and used Postum entirely. 

“I had really been at times very anxious con- 
cerning my mother’s condition, but we noticed 
that after using Postum for a short time, she felt 
so much better than she did prior to its use, and 
had little trouble with her heart and no sick 
stomach; that the headaches were not so fre- 
quent, and her general condition much improved. 
This continued until she was as well and hearty 
as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, but not in so marked 
a degree as in the case of my mother, as she was 
a victim of long standing.” 

Read “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


























A solution 


of the 
collar problem. 


COLLARS with a dull 
luster finish, collars that look | 
just like linen, but are so cheap 
that they may be thrown away 
when soiled. 






COLLARS that are accu- 
rately molded to the neck, 
that are cool and perfectly flex- 
ible, that do not fray or chafe, 
} that are up to date in style. 

COLLARS that suit the 
boys because they are always 
comfortable, that suit 

use they save 
are ii i 
i and always new. 
i COLLARS are fin- 
i ished both sides alike, that in 
the turn-down styles may 

r worn , 





thus 
Costing Only 114 Cents 
for the wearing of each side. 


10 for 25c. 

at Stores; by Mail 30c., or 

Sample 6c., in U.S. Stamps. 
Give size and style. 








REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
Dept. N 8, Boston, Mass. 
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Vacation 
air all Winter 





You spend much time and 
money all Summer seeking 
to keep yourself and family 


in the outside air. The 
air of Winter is, if any- 
thing, purer. The reason 
many a family does not get 
the benefit of pure, fresh 
air all the year round is be- 
cause they stick to stuffy, 
ashy, gas-laden, old-fash- 
ioned heating methods, 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


warm the air as fast as it comes 
in and just where it comes in. 
The Hot Water or the Low- 
Pressure Steam is gently but 
surely piped to the AMERICAN 
Radiators that warm the cold air 
as it flows under, through, over 
and around them. The force or 
direction of wind, or intensity of 
the cold, does not matter. There 
is Summer warmth throughout 
the whole house on the most 
tempestuous of Winter days. 


IDEAL Boilers do not merely “burn 
coal”—they develop its full heating 
energy—and distribute all the available 
heat of the fuel through the AMERICAN 
Radiators to the rooms to be warmed. 


Whether your cottage, house, store, build- 
ing, church, etc., is OLD or new, farm or 
city, do not delay investigating this best 
investment feature of any building. Saves 
fuel, labor, repairs—gives greatest comfort, 
protects the health and insures household 
cleanliness, safety and durability. Just the 
season to get the services of the most skilled 
fitters—now, before winter; not then, when 
it’s here. 


A No. 3-22 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 600 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Rad ia- 
tors, costing 
, the owner $255, 
| were used to 
Hot-Water 
heat this cot- 
tage. 





A No. 


38-in. AMERI- 

CAN Radia- 

tors, costing 

the owner $115, 

were used to 

Hot-Water 

heat this cot- . 
tage. 





At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, vaives, freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


You will enjoy reading our free book, which 
tells lots of things about heating economies 
it will pay you well to know. Write for it 
to-day, describing kind of building you wish 
to heat. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 30. CHICAGO 


Showrooms in all large cities. 





























BY ARTHUR’ GUITERMAN 


efore the gate that guards the sacred bower 
Where blossoms, lost to earth, again shall blow, 
The Water-Lily, holy vestal flower, 
Whose heart of gold is held in cups of snow, 


Sits, judging souls of blossoms, fragrant-leaved. 
To each she says, “Beloved sister mine, 

Declare in truth the good thou hast achieved 
With all the wealth of sweetness that was thine.” 


The Rose avows, ‘‘My tale is quickly done. 
Still, though I lay half-hid beneath a tress 
Of silken hair, I trust I gladdened one 
Who gladdens all that know her loveliness.” 


“Alas! I briefly lived, apart from men!” 
The tender Wood Anemone replies. 

‘And yet perchance within my narrow glen 
I cheered the vagrant bees and butterflies.” 


An Alpine flower—the deep Forget-me-not, 
Whose turquoise gemmed the never - trodden 
snow— 
Her trustful answer breathes, ““God cast my lot 
On stainless heights. From dawn to sunset glow 


“IT watched the wondrous sky. The solemn song 
Of winds by night I heard; the distant roar 

Of storms beneath. Remote from strife and wrong, 
I lived, I bloomed, I loved—and nothing more.” 


Then speaks the Lily, “‘Enter, sisters all, 
With equal right, the Garden of the Throne! 
For God asks naught but service, great or small; 
And some may serve Him best by love alone.” 
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THE LOST LOVE. 


2 “‘ Tf there is a God,” said 

| Lucy Wheeler, steadily, 

“He is not love, but 
cruelty.”” 

The old pastor looked pit- 
ifully at the hard, white face 
of the woman, so terribly 
ravaged by rebellious grief. 

‘*You mean because He 

took your mother?’’ he asked. ‘‘She had a 
harder life than you, Lucy, and she never felt 
that He was cruel.’’ 

‘*She always had me!/’’ the woman re- 

_ torted, fiercely. ‘‘All the years when father 
was—that way—when we had to watch and 
care for him like a child, she had me. Whom 
have 1? 

‘*But it isn’t that—I mean that isn’t all of 
it.’? She spoke slowly now, as one feeling a 
difficult way among strange words. ‘‘I knew 
she’d have to go some time, —I couldn’t be selfish 
enough to want to go first, when it would have 
left her alone,—but I never dreamed that I 
could lose the feeling of her. And I have— 
that’s what God’s taken away! 

‘*T keep everything the way she had it; I 
keep up all her old contributions to the mis- 
sionary society and things, —I’ ve doubled them, 
and it ain’t easy,—and still I can’t feel her; 
sometimes I can’t feel as if she ever was. It’s 
that that’s driving me wild.’’ 

The minister’s eyes sought a portrait upon the 
opposite wall. It was the face of a woman, 
sweet and strong and gentle. Beneath it, upon 
a bracket, was a vase of exquisite roses. 

‘‘What beautiful roses for February!’’ he 
said; and he added, slowly, ‘‘I buried Mrs. 
Baker’s baby yesterday. She didn’t have a 
blossom for it.’’ 

Lucy Wheeler looked at him, defiantly. ‘‘I 
don’t know whether you know it or not, but 
she came here to beg some of mine—some of 
mother’s roses. She knew as well as anybody 
what they were for. She has two other chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘*Luey,’’ the minister said, ‘‘there’s a poor 
woman just come to me for help. It is a pitiful 
case—dismissed from the hospital in the city, 
but not yet able to work, though she is trying 
to, poor soul! She has an apology for a dress, 
but no cloak. I wondered if you hadn’t an old 
one of your mother’s —’’ 

The woman turned upon him passionately. 
“‘Doctor Matthews, from you, too! I didn’t 
expect that !’’ 

The minister had risen. He put a strong, 
quiet hand upon her hands, locked together in 
an effort at self-control. 

**Child,’”’ he said, ‘‘don’t you understand? 
It is you who are killing the spirit of your 
mother in yourself, not God who is cruel. He 
is giving you chance after chance, and you are 
pushing all the chances away. 

‘Would your mother ever have refused a 
blossom for a dead baby? If I had told her 
of poor Mary Price, she would have been up- 
stairs making up a package of clothes before I 
could ask her. When you give your dearest 
things, when you give as she would have given 
herself, she will come back to you. 

“As the disciples understood their Master 
after He had gone from their sight as they 
never did while He lived among them day by 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | 





day, so you will understand her more and 
more wonderfully; so her spirit will seem 
almost to live in you—when you open the door. 

‘*You don’t believe it. I only ask you to 
try it. You have tried your way, and it has 
failed terribly. Try your mother’s way—and 
God’s.’’ 

There was silence a moment, and then the 
door closed gently, and the girl was alone, with 
her mother’s face looking down at her over the 


February roses. 
¢ «© 


A MODERN PIED PIPER. 


bout forty-five years ago, the Smithsonian 
A Institution was infested with rats; nothing 
in the building seemed to be rat-proof. 
They ate skins cured with arsenical soap, or 
table-linen, or the contents of Professor Henry’s 
pantry without discrimination. Every one in the 
city, from Professor Henry to the bootblack, had 
one subject in common, and that was “rats.” 


As Professor Henry, who lived in the east end 
of the building, was listening to an t of the 
ruin wrought in his home during that day, Prof. 
Spencer Baird walked in and_said, just as if he 
had been following — S of the family con- 
versation, “I have just been told that there is a 
man in Philadelp ia who ean rid this place of 
rats!’’ 

Professor Henry’s eyes expressed interest and 
incredulity at the same moment. 

“T have his address here,” went on the assistant 
secretary. “He calls himself the ‘Rédtten Konig,’ 
and won’t take a cent if a rat remains and has—” 

‘“We’ll send for him if it takes our last thousand 
cents to do it!” said Professor Henry, and laugh- 
ingly redicted the repetition of the famous old 
tale of the “Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

Several days later, the “Rat King” appeared in 
Washington. He was almost as short as he was 
broad, and wore clothes too loose for description ; 
they had no shape. He carried a large oilcloth 
sack and a covered basket. His penetrating blue 
eyes were almost covered by shaggy eyebrows, 
and his blond hair had not been cut, but haggled. 
His manner was short and brisk, and he went 
straight to the point, talking to Professor Henry 
in_ German. 

He declared that not a rat would be in the 
building three days hence if his directions were 
obeyed. During that time, he would stay in the 
basement, alone; every door was to locked, 
and on no account was he to be disturbed until he 
P= sy them the signal. So they left him in abso- 
ute darkness and carried out his directions. 

On Sunday morning the queer old man emerged 
from the darkness, so confident of his success 
that he refused to accept the money which was 
his due then and there, but insisted that Professor 
Henry mail the check to him in Philadelphia the 
following week. 

“Now you can leave your food in the basement 
and it won’t be touched! And I won’t take a 
cent if you are troubled with rats,” were his part- 
ing words. 

heese and cake were directly placed about the 
building to tempt the rats. Morning after morn- 
ng they were found as they had been left, and 
from that day to this, the Smithsonian Institution 
has never been seriously troubled with rats. And 
no one has ever found out the secret of the “Rat 
King’s”’ method. > 








* 
WHAT CONSCRIPTION MEANS. 


onscription is so universal throughout 
Europe that the French or Italian peasant_ 


cannot imagine a government which does 
not enforce it. This amusing account of the 
struggles of some Italians to comprehend our 
army system is found in an article by H. A. Fouck, 
in Harper’s Weekly. 


At one of my stopping-places the hostess wan- 
dered in and sat down before the register in which 
I had written my autobiography. er eyes fell 
on the caures indicating my age. “Aha!” she 
cried, jabbing the number with a stubby fore- 
finger and winking good-humoredly. ‘“Soldiering 
is hard work. I don’t blame you any. Officers 
are hard masters.” 

I had too often been accused of running pevay to 
escape military service to be at all put out by this 
familiar accusation. 

“Many a boy I know,” went on the woman, 
“who has run away to America just before he 
reached his majority and_ the beginning of his 
three years in the _. How strange you Ameri- 
cans should fly over here to Italy for the same 


reason.” 
“Well, I don’t blame them!” growled the inn- 


a 
“But military service is not required in Amer- 
ica,” E put in. 

“Eh?” cried my hearers in chorus. 

“We don’t have to be soldiers in America,” I 


repeated. 
‘What? You have no army?” shouted the host. 
“Yes; but the soldiers are hired, as for any 
other trade.” 
“But who makes them go?” demanded the blind 


musician. 

“Noone. They are paid to go.” 

The audience puzzled over this strange arrange- 
ment for several moments. Suddenly the land- 
lady burst out laughing. ‘You think fo fool us!” 


she cried. ‘How, if there is nobody to make them 
go, can there be soldiers to pay?” 

“Ah! That’s it!” roared the host. 

“They go because they want to,” I explained. 

‘**Want to be soldiers?” bellowed the innkeeper. 
‘“‘What nonsense! Who wants to be a soldier and 
work three years for nothing?” 

“But you don’t understand. 
be soldiers are paid wages.” 

“Ah!” cried a musician, with a sudden burst of 
inspiration. ‘‘When your name is drawn you pay 
aman “— to go for you?” 

“No; the government pays him. Our names 
are not a ne ki a 

“How much money the king must spend, in 
all the soldiers!” . ee 

“Ah! They are strange people, the Americans,” 
sighed the host, and he cast upon me a glance that 
seemed to say, “And liars, too, very often.” 


Those who want to 
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THE END OF A FEUD. 


he idea of mercy is not associated to any 

great degree with the American Indian. Yet 

he is not now—and never was—uniformly 
implacable and hard-hearted. In a book on “The 
Columbia River,” Mr. W. D. Lyman recounts an 
incident, which if not typical, is at least worth 
repeating for its intrinsic worth. Between the 
Shuswaps and the Okanogans there was a deadly 
and long-continued enmity. This was ended ina 
curious and interesting manner. 

The Shuswaps had captured the only daughter 
of the Okanogan chief. She was led with other 
captives into the Shuswap camp. The boastin 
warriors were gloating over the poor victim, an 
the squaws were discussing the greatest possible 
indignities and tortures for her, when an 
white-haired chief got the attention of the tribe. 

He declared that his heart had been opened, 





and that he now saw that torture and death ought 
to end. He proposed that instead of shame and 
oeure they should confer honor on the chieftain’s 
child. 

He said, “I can hear the old chief and his squaw 
weeping all the night for their lost ay yo . 

He then proposed that they adorn the captive 
with flowers, put her in a procession, with all the 
chiefs loaded with presents, and restore her to 
her father. 

The girl, meanwhile, who did not understand a 
word of the language, was awaiting torture or 
death. What was her astonishment to find her- 
self decorated with honor and sent with the gift- 
laden chiefs toward her father’s camp. 

On the next day the poses chief of the 
Okanogans and his wife, looking from their des- 
olate lodge, saw a large procession approaching, 
and they said, ““‘They are coming to demand a 
ransom.” 

As the procession drew nearer, one of the men 
said that it looked like a woman adorned with 
flowers in the midst of men with presents of robes 
and necklaces. 

Then they cried out, “It is our child, and she is 
restored to us!” 

They met the procession with rejoicing and 
heard the ae of the old Shuswap chief. And 
after that there was peace between the Shuswaps 
and the Okanogans. 





own home to-night the moonshine falls 
Across a hill with daisies pied, 
The pear-tree by the garden gate 
Beckons‘with white arms like a bride. 


A savor as of trampled fern 

Along the whispering meadow stirs, 
And, beacon of immortal love, 

A light is shining through the firs. 


To my old gable-window creeps 

The night wind with a sigh and song, 
And, weaving ancient sorceries, 

Thereto the gleeful moonbeams throng. 


Beside the open kitchen door 
My mother stands, all longingly, 
And o’er the pathways of the dark 
She sends a yearning thought to me. 


It seeks and finds my answering heart, 
Which shall no more be peace-possessed 
Until I reach her empty arms 
And lay my head upon her breast. 


“TO CATCH A THIEF.” 


a id you see our paper, Tom, this morning?” 
asked Mr. Clay one evening. “It was 
missing again when I went out.” “It 

was sticking in the letter-box at six-thirty this 

morning,” answered Tom, whose practical engi- 
neering profession called him out several hours 
before his father left home mornings. 

“It’s certainly most annoying to have it taken 
so often,” remarked Mr. Clay, “and my complaints 
to the janitor . to do no good.” 

“T suppose the — of a large apartment- 


building like this has other methods of passing 
the ear y hours than guarding the tenants’ news- 
papers,” laughed Tom. | 

“Well, I’ve been Lyne f f a method of putting 


0 
a stop to this almost daily theft. Look here, Tom, 
how would this do?” r. Clay passed his son a 
card on which he had outlined his plan. 

“Allright, father, we can try it,” answered Tom; 
and the next morning. when Mr. Clay found his 
paper awaiting him in the mail-box, he smiled 
complacently. 

“T was sure that little idea of mine would dis- 
courage the thief,” he said to himself. As he 
began to read on the street-car, a few minutes 
later, he noticed that there was a good deal of 
amusement among the other passengers; but he 
was too much absorbed in the news of the day to 
eare to discover the joke. 

The next morning he was startled by the rou: 
guffaw of a man opposite him when he turned 
read an article on the back page of his paper; but 
he paid no attention to the apparent rudeness, and 
read on undisturbed. 

' The third morning he could not be unconscious 
of the little ripple of merriment which spread 
through the car as he settled himself in his corner 
to ontey his favorite editorials, and he reflected, 
with rather vague although kindl satisfaction, 
that there seemed to be more laughter and jollity 
abroad in the land than there used to be, and then 
he quickly lost himself in what was to him a thri 
ing article on the tariff. He was soon aroused by 
a friendly slap upon his knee, and looking up, his 
gaze met a pair of twinkling eyes bent upon him 


with suppressed glee 
“Good he said to the old 


morning, March!” 
friend who was ging on the strap in front of 


im. 
“Hush, Clay, don’t call me by name! I’m risk- 





ing m ae when I speak to you—a man 
actually advertising his crime!” 
“‘What do you mean?” asked Mr. Clay, some- 


what indignently, although he was reassured by 
the laughing voice of Mr. March. 

“What I h to know is, whose newspaper is 
that you’re reading?” 

“Mine, of course!’ 

“But look at what is written on the front page.” 

Mr. Clay turned the sheet and saw, with sudden 
new understanding, in letters bold, blue and 
indelible, the words he had instructed Tom to 
write each morning, “This paper is stolen.” 
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A HIGH-SPIRITED HORSE. 


hep a bargain is to be made, it is wise for 

the buyer and seller to come to a frank 

understanding of the terms employed and 

the ideas they convey to each party. “You say 

this is a high-spirited horse?” inquired a city man 

of a farmer who wished to dispose of a dejected- 
looking steed. 


“Well, yes, J call him a high-sperited hoss,” 
replied the owner, slowly. “I ain’t going to tell 
xe any ontruths, stranger; it’s on account of his 

ing $0 high-sperited at my wife is willing to 
part with him.” 

“Does he kick and shy and rear?” asked the 
city man, eying the tranquil animal doubtfully. 

“Oh, mercy sakes, no! He’s a real unassuming 
hoss in those ways,” responded the farmer, cheer- 


ully. 
“Hel yap open his mouth now an’ again, but as 
I tell my wife, he never bites, though he makes 
grest pretensions. It ain’t in such ways as that 
is sperit shows out.” 
“Well, what do you mean by saving he’s high- 
spirited, then?” inquired the possible purchaser, 
in some confusion of mind. 


y, if he takes a notion to chaw off’n a bush 
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b’ the roadside, fer instance, x can’t prevent 
im, no more’n nothing. He’ll stand there an’ 

eat his fill, an’ you may ‘gee-up!’ an’ crack the 
whip till you’re wore out. 

“An’ then you can’t urge him none going up a 
hill without he’ll stop stock-still, an’ turn his head 
right round at _ 

‘He likes his own ways, ye see. Sometimes 
he’ll set right down in the road, if so be he thinks 
my. wife is imposing on him, an’ it takes con- 
sid’able coaxing to get him on his feet again. 

“An’ he won’t stand blinders on him, neither. 
He goes right t’ sleep in the barn, an’ nothing can 
= him up, he’s so mad, if ye put blinders on 


m. 
“That’s what J call a high-sperited hoss,” con- 

cluded the farmer, surveying the beast in question 

with evident pride, ‘“‘but my wife, she don’t appre- 

=~ his disp’sition, an’ she’s willing to part with 
m.” 
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A NEW STANDARD. 


Tt a man that’s been kind of easy all his 
life and begins to get slack ways, and best 
thing his women folks can do is to per- 
suade him into buying a piece o’ personal prop- 
erty he’s got to live up to,” announced William 
Latham to his wife on his return from a visit to 
his cousin Bemis. “It beats all the way Bemus 
has taken on neatness an’ what you might call 
style, since last time I was over.” 


“What property has he acquired?” Mrs. Latham 
asked. “I thought he’d got all the buildings he 
needed, an’ more, too.” 

“?’Tisn’t buildings,” said Mr. Latham, “I never 
spoke of real estate,” with an amused tolerance 
of her mistake. “He’s bought the carryall that 
ae to old Green Roberts, the sexton an’ 
undertaker, that died last Febru’ry. 

“The new young man wanted to dispose of most 
of old Roberts’s pro rties, and Bemus said to me 
that his folks told him if he’d varnish it up jest a 
mite ’twould be complete for their afternoon rides ; 
being lower hung than the one they had, an 
Bemus pm | fleshed up, ’twould be easier get- 
ting in an’ out. 

“He’s been apt to f° without his vest, and some 
hot days he’s rippe off his coat, let Emma and 
Liza say what they would; but first time he rode 
out in this carryall, five or six folks Seneee him, 
and said it looked jest as it used to when ’twas 
always first in the procession, after the family’s 
closed carriage. And Bemus said to me that folks 
always dressed careful at those times, and ‘some- 
way or nother I don’t want to shame the old 
carryall, because ’tis old,’ he told me—and that’s 
the core an’ center of his change.” 


A WOMAN WHO WAS SURE. 


hen the artist came upon the procession 
W of snowy geese, waddling along in a 

green path of their own selection and 
spluttering and hissing like damp fireworks, she 
first admired, then followed them to their home 
with Mary, the best goosewoman on Dartmoor, 
with a result which the author of “Furze the 
Cruel” relates, and which is best quoted in Mary’s 
own words to a neighbor. 


“There was a lady down along, a dafty lady what 
painted, and her come to Peter one day, and her 


says: 

“**T want they goosies to paint.’ 

“Well, us wouldn’t have it. Us thought her 
wanted to paint ’em, one of ’em red, ’nother green 
likely, ’nother yellow, maybe, and it might be bad 
for their stomachs. But us found her wanted to 
put ’em on a picture. Her had got amazed notion 
about the Resurrection, wi’ angels flapping over, 
and her wanted my geceiee for angels. 

“Peter says he didn’t know goosies were like 
angels. Knows a lot, Peter do. Us couldn’t 
make she out. The lady said ’twas just the wings 
she wanted. Her said angels ha’ got goosies’ 
wings, and us couldn’t say ’em hasn’t, ’cause us 
ain’t seed any. Her knew all about it. 

“Peter druve the goosies down,’’ concluded 
Mary, ‘and her painted ’em for angels sure ‘nuff. 
Us never knew angels has goosies’ wings, but 
the lady knew. Her was sure on’t.” 


HIS FAVORITE NOVEL. 


f the girl hereinafter mentioned was silly, the 
man was mean. Let it be a lesson to girls not 
to pretend, in order that mean men may not 


have the chance to make fun of them! The New 


York Times prints the story. 


She was young. This may or it. 
that, her companion was well read, so she naturally 
tried to show her own reading qualities and quan- 

es. 

“You’ve read Dumas?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “Ain’t he grand!” 

“And Hugo?” 


Roacid 





“How about 

“De-licious!” 

He regarded her keenly fora moment. ‘“ 
of his works do you like best, ‘Ivanhoe,’ or —’ 

“Oh, ‘Ivanhoe,’ by all means!” she exclaimed 
with fervor. 

He smiled. “Of course,” he said, deliberately, 
“‘you’ve read Scott’s ‘Emulsion’ ?”’ 

“Of course,” she replied, indignant that he should 
ask such a question. “But,” She added, ‘I don’t 
think it’s as good as ‘Ivanhoe.’ ”’ 

What he thought of it he did not say. He simply 
= the question to the girl on the other side of 

im, and she tittered. 


ich 
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THE MORNING CHORES. 


Ithough he was pretty glad to take in summer 
boarders, and thus make capital of his 
small garden produce and his wife’s excel- 

lent cooking, Jedediah Hubbard always made a 
great point of never letting his guests “get in 
ahead” of him in any way. 


“City folks that have been around a mite think 
they know it all fum A to Izzard!” he used to 
say. ‘They need somebody to take ’em down a 
peg or two once in a while.” 

ne morning while he was chewing a long spear 
of grass, near the a he was surprised to 
see a newly arrived boarder. fully dresse coming 
toward him. This pro nsity of “city fellers” to 
rise at ‘‘sunup” was quite irregular. : 

“Good morning!” exclaimed the newcomer, in a 


lusty tone. 
Rig eee ” responded the old man, as if uncer- 
tain just what to expect. 


“Well, I s’pose you have to get up early to see 
that the haycocks crow properly, don’t you? 
said the city man, with an airy, jocular familiarity 
which Jedediah was not slow to resent. 

“Well, no,” he drawled, “not exactly that—I 
— out untying some of the knots in the cord- 
wood.” 





























TURNING LEAVES. 
By Zitella Cocke. 
he leaves are turning everywhere 
To red and gold and brown, 
And soon through the bright autumn air 
They will be falling down. 
And all the winter, night and day, 
In country and in town, 
Some other leaves will-turn, and they 
Sometimes may tumble down. 
For winter days are dark and cold, 
But study turns their hours to gold. 
And leaves must turn and turn and turn 
If boys and girls intend to learn! 


~~ 
BETWEEN THE LINES 


By John Clair Minot. 


oger and Donald were about the 

most excited boys alive when they 

learned that a regiment of the 
state troops was to spend a week in 
camp near their home. Their grand- 
father, who had been a soldier himself, 
had told them many thrilling tales of 
soldier life. 

When the time at last arrived it was 
sport to watch the soldiers go marching 
by, company after company, with the 
band playing and the flags flying; and 
the older people also seemed to enjoy it. 

At first the boys watched the doings 
in camp from a safe distance, but soon 
they got used to it and were bolder, and 
one day toward the end of the week 
they ventured well into the parade- 
ground itself. 

Suddenly Roger clutched Donald by 
the arm. ‘‘Look!’’ he gasped. ‘‘The 
soldiers are coming this way !’’ 

From one side of the field the troops 
were marching in double-quick time, 
line upon line, their guns gleaming in 
the sunshine, and the mounted officers 
riding upon the flank. For an instant 
the two young intruders gazed, fasci- 
nated, at the oncoming ranks. 

“Do you suppose they are after us?’” 
whispered Donald. 

‘*Perhaps they think we are spies!’’ ven- 
tured Roger. 

They turned to run, but stopped short, for 
behind them was another body of soldiers, also 
coming straight in their direction. There was 
no tree or wall at hand to afford them shelter— 
only the big, bare field, with the lines of soldiers 
hurrying down upon them from front and rear. 

Hardly had the two boys started to run off 
to one side, in the hope of escaping that way, 
when the charging soldiers began firing their 
guns and shouting with all their might. The 
air was quickly filled with smoke, and then all 
at once the soldiers whom they had first seen 
were upon them. 

But the ranks opened a bit, and with laughter 
and good-natured jokes at their discomfiture, 
the soldiers rushed by, leaving two very fright- 
ened and bewildered young men to hurry home 
as fast as their little legs could carry them. 

“This is the day of the mock battle,’’ said 
their mother, when they had related their 
adventure to her a few minutes later. ‘‘I ought 
to have told you not to go near the camp.’’ 
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BENNIE’S MISTAKE. 
By Webb Donnell. 


he tin-pedler’s old red cart jolted slowly 

T up to the door. Bennie came down from 

the wagon-house loft two steps at a time, 

to be on hand when that wonderful drawer was 
pulled out from behind, for 

















; THE BITE. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


“T’ve found a nice apple,” 
Said Polly to Paul, 
“And you’d better have some 
Before I eat it all. 
Set your mouth open wide, 
Push the apple in tight, 
And bite a tre-men-dous, 
E-nor-mous big bite.” 





penitently told his father about the pencil. 
Old Charlie, the horse, had just been har- 
nessed, to carry some grain to the mill. Bennie 
had never seen just such a look as was on his 
father’s face as he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ Jump into 
the wagon—quick !|—quick !’’ and old Charlie 
had never before felt the reins handled as they 
were then. 

How they raced down the road! A man 
coming up the road turned his team into the 
gutter to let them pass. Old Charlie must over- 
take the red cart before it reached the next 
house! And the good old horse did overtake it 
just in time. 

‘*My little boy has something to say to you, 


























The apple was small 
And the opening wide, 
And the mouth of young Paul | 
Most elastic inside. | 
Sweet Polly declared 
The result was all right— 
But he got the apple | 
And she got the bite! | 


<< 2S 
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sir,’’ said his father to the pedler, who was a 
stranger on that road. 

Then Bennie shamefacedly told his story. 

‘*Well,’’ said the pedler, ‘‘I did see you when | 
you took the pencil,—out of the corner of my 
eye,—but I didn’t let on. Yes,’’—to Bennie’s 
father,—‘‘I s’ pose I should have mentioned it 
at the next house, and said he was a sly boy. | 
But I see how it was now.’’ 

Bennie’s father knew what to say to a little 
boy who had made a mistake, and this is what | 
he said: ‘‘You can’t play with fire, Bennie, 


without running a big risk of burning your shine. 


And Bennie knew just what was 
He did not need another lesson. 


fingers. ’’ 


meant. 


offering. A non-commissioned officer. 
eeu. 


Though I never have 


Anne says for deafness my 


3242116 a little bit. 


GROWING. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


O apple, I know how you grew! 
You grew out of those flowers so 

small 

That bloomed beyond the orchard wall. 

I never thought you would at all, 

But mother says she knew. 

So I shall grow to be a man; 

But once I was no bigger than my 
sister’s doll! 

I couldn’t walk or talk at all! 

I don’t see how that’s so, do you? 

But what my mother says is true. 


—— 


PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLE. 
A strong narcotic drug am I, 
To find my letters yon must try. 
My first begins a kind of bond ; 
Second a food of which we're fond. 
My third bogs a thing for games; 
My fourth a labor that often lames. 
My fifth begins a plowshare old ; 
My sixth a home all find, we’re told. 
My seventh begins a noble speech. 
Put these letters in line if you would reach 
The answer that is hidden here. 
The words are common, but search a year 
In the Bible and you would find them but 


once. 
If you find them not don’t think you're a 
dunce. 
2. PI. 
Het retwysabrr-sneiv ile ni eth nsu, 
Hitre dmariy setlidnr dewint ni eno. 
Darpse klei a pactre fo crestih yesd, 
Teh yrbrtsraew-lidef ni nusshein seil. 


3. BEHEAD AND CAP. 
He crossed the narrow 
With slow and ling’ring ----, 
And on the table laid an ---, 
The last of a once famous ----. 
Of all its glories was no ----- . 


4. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
You’ve taken cold, I plainly see, 
Now sip a nice, hot cup of tea. 
The first thing that one ought to do 
Is to get heated through and through. 
No made-up medicines for me. 
Just bed and sleep, no doctor's fee. 
And by to-morrow you will say 
I’ve cured you in an easy way. 
Your face describes your state so well, 
Your aches there is no need to tell, 


5. OBLIQUE CROSS WORD. 
One who steals. To lessen. A free-will 
To appear 
Showy. A brass musical instrument. A 
The diagonal letters spell a popular game. 


6. CHARADES. 
I. 
I give protection and needed rest, 
his is aT first. 
=~ second is, quite small at best, 
n dancing Versed. 
ve third is never yours, my 
hough blessed or curse 
y whole a reputation has, 
ut ’tis the worst. 
Il. 
On reaching my two my whole appeared 
tand™y my one and two. 
“Your interest in this 
To some mistake is due. 
In | poring a case of two and three 
My two and three tripped and fell. 
— think he had taken my two and three, 
ou three, that I know full well.’ 
My total le ft me with saddened mien, 
My two and three smiled a smile serene. 
III. 


friend, 


~ second’s an animal known to fame 
c 


or the highest jump recorded, 
1eard that any judge 
For the feat a prize awarded. 

first’s 


sa cure, 
For it makes her hear directly. 


ve ast is a river, dark and swift, 


the fable tells correctly 
ay Be is sought in public places, 
nd much sound hearing it embraces. 


7. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 
A proverb of twenty-seven letters. 
89101112 large black 
714151618 a useful person. 175192013 to 
22 23 24 25 26 27 — 8 of water. 


I am composed of e ighty th -three letters, and form 
a quotation from Worc 


sworth. 


27195844 an Indian coin. 





wonderful, indeed, were the 
treasures that drawer con- 
tained. There were knives, 


THE REASON. 


4751544112 kindness. 1613 
34706279 a sea journey 


59 2359 35 a fictitious bird. 
80 33 31 21 713822 is not deep. 
65 10 2 46 36 40 1417 45 66 the un- 








jew’s-harps and pocket- 
combs. There were smart 
blue, red and green pencils. 

Bennie stood looking into 
the drawer, with open-eyed 
admiration. Suddenly an 
idea occurred to him. He 
would slyly take out one of 
those pencils and put it in 
his pocket. Then before the 
pedler went away he would 
take it out and hand it to 
him. Would he not be sur- 
prised to see how cleverly 
it had been done, right under 
his nose, and he not know- 
ing anything about it? A 
minute later the pencil was 
in Bennie’s pocket, and Ben- 
nie was absorbed in some 
new wonders the pedler was 
showing—so absorbed that 
he forgot all about the pencil 
until the old red cart had 
turned down the road and 
was out of sight. Then Ben- 
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hy do the cats love Caroline? 
Is she so wondrous sweet 

That every cat must follow her 
As she goes down the street? 









erhaps— but as the bag she has 

Holds CATNIP, let's agree boy. 
That what attracts so many cats 
Begins with letter C. 


raveling of the plot of a story. 

9 57 728251519257550 a kind 
of lizard. 3263 43 37 53 26 2418 
77293 to preserve in memory. 

11 49 39 78 30664268 heedless. 

737479 28647736776 811486 
20 58 55 60 83 the name of a peri- 
odical. 

III. 

I am composed of thirty-six 
letters, and form a quotation 
from Browning. 

28 111624301420 a _ shrub. 
32342151 not correct. 912636 
grains of stone. 19185221029 
313 disregarded. 13213317 a 
musical instrument. 258423 
to desire. 7263527 handle of 
a sword, 

IV. 

My 123 is nine more than 
my 456 (a card and a num- 
ber). My whole is a term in 
whist. 

Vv. 

123 isananimal. 4567 is 
its covering. 1234567 is 
what covers it. My wholeisa 
kind of leather. 

8. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
“My name is 1432,” said the 
“I’m neither 4321 or bad, 

But I’m forced to 1234 in 


durance 3214, 
And therefore I am sad.’ 








nie was frightened, and very 




















, Girl, Growneup should have our big catalogue 

tic a si riptions of Voltamp Electrical products. "Wireless Sasaemente. 

Motors, Dynamos, Machine Models, bg Telegraphic Instruments, Batteries, 

Meters, Coil Switches, Geissler ene | Lamps, Flash-Lights, Telephones. Bells, 
i ilways, ete. Send fo jogue—b6o, whieh will be refunded with first 

Voliamp Slectrie i. ig Co., Star Bidg., Balt., Md. 









order of Die or over. 















STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold 
Fair, St. Louis, The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 



















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








ENNE TALCUM 
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affli 
= all c- 
SUNBURN, ons of the skin. 
Removes all acne of perspira- 
tion. Delightful after ng. 





Get poset s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 








LITTLE WIZARD’ ne 
BOOK MARK ws 23 es sit amu 


SIMPLE. DURABLE. HARMLESS. 


QUICK—EASY TO SLIDE ON-OR-OFF. 
CANNOT DROP OUT OR BE MISLAID, 
CONVENIENT. INGENIOUS ano NOVEL. 
PRACTICAL. ACCURATE ano POSITIVE. 
FOR READERS. STUDENTS. TEACHERS. 
MINISTERS. LECTURERS. LIGRARIANS, 
AUTHORS, SECRETARIES. SCIENTISTS, 
LAWYERS. DOCTORS. ACCOUNTANTS. 





3/4" WIDE UP 
BY 1/4" SIZES. MAILED FOR 50 CIs. 
WITH RETURN PRIVILEGE, 3-$1.35, 
6-$2.50. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS IQ 
SELLS AT, SIGHT. 


























The new “I-T” 
fs a watch of the highest 
type, manufactured by the mon- 
ey-saving systems used in making the 
Ingersoll] watches. 
Though of totally different construction and 
made in another factory the “I-T” is the 
same value in proportion to price as the Dollar 
Watch, 


ce 











The best 7-Jewel Watch 


It has bridge model movement, found 
only in the most ex; ve watches hereto- 
fore; 7 ruby, sa e and garnet jewels; 
compensating balance, automatically ad- 
justing itself to heat and cold; microme- 
ter regulator and every scientific feature 
of accuracy known to ,watch ma 
Closest ti 
wear 20 years. Bee our large Bn 
tisements in magazines, 


in solid in 10- 20-yr, 
$Hrice kel $7] gois-Miea SQycia Aiea 
case case 
Sold by responsible jewelers 
everywhere or id by us. 
Insist on seeing it before buy- 
ing. Write for _ 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
85 Frankel Building, 
New York 
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“Anchor” Brand 
Kitchen Knife 15c. 


Made of carver steel. The blade is tapered 


all the way from back to edge. asily kept 
sharp. Handles of Cocobolo w ood, the most 
durable handle-wood known. They never 
split, cannot spring off, are right in shape 
and easy to hold. 
These Knives are put up in cases like the 
above, to stand on the dealer’s show-case. 
Ly ook for them. Remember the brand 
*Anchor” and for once in your life 
have a good kitchen knife. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, we will send by mail post-paid 
at regular pric e—15 
your dealer first. 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., 
Shelburne Falis, Mass. 


cents each — bul ask 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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NOVEL FUEL. 
A! the materials that go into the making of 
oilcloth are highly inflammable, but it is 
seldom that this is used as fuel. In crossing 
the great ice-cap of Greenland, some twenty 
years ago, Nansen and his men had much dif- 
ficulty in getting water for any purpose. Every 


| drop was frozen, and it took fuel to melt the 


d Medal at World's | 


| ice and snow. Fuel was not to be had from 
|the country, and their supply of spirits for 


burning ran low. Whatever of their outfitting 
was found needless had to be abandoned or put 
to some other use than that for which it had 
been taken. The extreme cold rendered water- 
proofing useless except for the heat it might 
supply. 

Although the snow-shoes were too _— to 
be sacrifi it was desirable that the sledge- 
loads should be reduced if possible. Oilcloth 
covers had been brought for the sleeping- 
but these were found to be unnecessary, 
accordingly they were condemned. Everybody 
felt, ee simply to leave them would 
be unsatisfactory, and some one s 
that oilcloth would make a good fire on which 

to cook the supper. 

Phe idea was at once carried into effect, with 
the further improvement that the fire was 
lighted inside the tent, and an empty biscuit- 
tin was pressed into the service as a cooking- 
pot. withe oilcloth Ped up splendidly, but 
most pleasures have their attendant pains, and 
in a few minutes a a black smoke filled 
the tent and almost b the occupants, most 
of whom took moka in the sleeping-bags, with 
their heads well covered. 

Some one, however, had to re and look 
after the tea- but long ore enough 
eon, tas a ie an bans te 
more water-tight vessel had to be found. Event- 
= the tea was made and disposed of, alth —_ 

same time it was that oilch 
aoe a unsuitable fuel phy Ae 
¥—~Me—FF ~ £2. was made 
outs w y sa 
enough snow was melted for a real gt 
quen drink all round, which was a treat 
not enjoyed every day. 

A more personal effect of the oilcloth fire 
was a thick coating of soot over the faces of the 
company. This continued to decorate them for 
many a day, washing being entirely at a dis- 
count, for water was far too scarce to be used 
in this way ; and even if it had been plentiful, 
it would have been unwise mr ap had Fe 4. the 
face, as it seemed to make the 
eo under the combined , 

sun and snow. 
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PLANTING TREES. 


Afmone his many other vocations, the late 
Edward Everett Hale was a vigorous jour- 
nalist, with a pen ready for many a good cause. 
He advocated, for example, the conservation of 
our national forests, and several years ago, 
writing in a daily newspaper on this subject, 
he pointed his article with the following story: 
When Watson, known to theologians as the 
Watson of ‘“The Apology,’’ was made bishop, 
he got very angry with Charles Fox because 
he gave him what Watson thought the poorest 
see in England. 

It was, alas! the only bishopric Fox could 
give him. But Watson was that sort of a man 
that he was always on the attack, and finding 
himself in a part of the land where the sav- 
agery of generations had destroyed all the wood, 
the young bishop spent all his spare sixpences 
and shi in planting firs upon the ground 
which seemed worthless. He outlived the six- 

year period which most capitalists make their 
imit. He kept on raising his seedling firs 
and planting them, and when he died, his chil- 
dren found themselves, to their own surprise, 
among the rich men in England, because the 
trees had grown even while their father was 


ane. 
t was Dugald Dalgetty’s , as it 
had been embodied in his d i. oes 8 coun- 
sels. ‘‘Plant trees, Dugald,’’ said the dying 
man. ‘*They will grow while you sleep. My 
father said so to me when he was dying, but 
have never had time to attend to it. 
Unfortunately, Dugald himself never found 
more time for this duty than his father had. 
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ANOTHER SORT. 


utlers must be dignified, even in the most 
undignified families. A writer in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune tells the story of 
an English butler who thus conversed with the 
minister, who had called to make inquiries on 
the occasion of the birth of a child. 
“Ts it . a ??? he asked. 
**No, 8 
**Ts it " “girl?” 
wan =" ~ 
ereupon the inquirer gas and intimated 
that he was very much et 
The butler then announced, ‘‘Madam has 
given birth to a heir, sir.’’ 


* © 


WHY. 


OC teoing heads of the government depart- 
ments sometimes make a few ‘‘personal’’ 
promotions upon the eve of their departure, 
says a writer in Harper’s Weekly. A clerk 
in Washington not long since, upon the resig- 
nation of his chief, ventured to approach him 
with a little plea for special promotion. 

‘IT have been in this department since the 
time you were first made Secretary, sir —’’ the 
clerk began. 

*‘T know it—I know it!’’ the Secretary said, 





waving him awa ‘*Every one knows Iam 
a very patient ‘considerate man ! 





biovore srouss m in 
garden 
Crop. "Hardy I in U. S. and 
Send { four cents and 
t it. Address, 
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We valuable 


get our booklet B-H, tellinn ali 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Me. 





UNSIGHILY 
COMPLEXION 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment. For preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, 
for clearing the complexion, 
for itching, scaly scalps with 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
for minor eruptions, rashes, 
itchings and irritations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing and for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath and nurs- 
ery, Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointmentare unrivaled. 


Depots: London, 27, ou rhouse ; Paris, 10, 
Rue . Towns & 


So. . 
A., Potter Dru . Co Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., — - 
st-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 


ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 































The wontent football ever produced. 
iit stan d just all the hard usage 
that you can stand. If you haven’t 
“D& M,” get itnow,and enjoy this 
vigorou healthful autumn 
sport. i? a dealer ‘tries to sell 
you anything but a “D&M,” 
make a vigorous 


Kick 


If that don’t do, 
then get our catalogue 
and buy from us. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 































ane was a time when a boy might 
lect his teeth, but to-day one who 
vale es the respect of society or who 
pee ks a g ition in business 
must have clean, teeth and a whole- 
some breat! These conditions are 
uent use of the 
best tooth brush. hen you read 
“Tooth Truths” you will agree 
that. the cregmglaes tic 
is that brus 


Adu? «6. . Mo DD 
Youths’ . . 25c. |: 
Children’s . . 25c. 


Always sold in a 
yellow boz. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 
it will pay send to us. 
Tooth —— is sent 
free—send for 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine 8S Florence, Mass. 























35 different 
desserts from 
one kind of 

material. 
Do you 
know what 
it is? 














EVER 
READY 


Minute 
Gelatine 


(PLAIN) 


You cannot fail of ge for it comes 
all measured for you. Try a package 
and see the unique a nh in which itis put 
up. So simple a chil ae can use it. So 
delicious everybody likes it. Dissolve 
contents of .one — e in boiling 
water or milk, add ruit or flavor, 
cool and serve. Simp mw sn’t it? 

85 tested recetew for its use in Minute 
Cook Book. Full package (enough to 
make 4 desserts) for 13 — and your 
grocer’s name. k Sent Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA ‘COMPANY, 
136 West Main Mass. 











in its action. 
rubber bladder. 


No. 1. 


finest Para rubber. 








PERRY 


BASKET BALL. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and $1.05 extra, postage included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 

This Ball is made of extra heavy pebbled leather, regulation 
size. The increasing interest in this popular game has enabled 
the manufacturer to furnish us with an excellent Ball at the price. 


STRIKING BAG, NO. 1. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

This is a practical device for securing healthful exercise. It 
strengthens the arms, wrists, 
special value to those of sedentary habits. 
in size, and has single loop, cord and eyelet for attaching to the 
ceiling; also best rubber bladder. 
Bag Gloves for 60 cents per pair, post-paid. 


STRIKING BAG, NO. 2. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 75 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 

This is a finer grade than No. 1. 
cord, elastic floor attachment and screw-eye, and is very quick 
It is 30x 33 inches in size, and contains best 


ELASTIC EXERCISERS. 


No. 00. The ‘‘Ideal’’ Exerciser for Ladies and Youths. Given 
for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included, Price 75 cents, post-paid. 

No. 0. The “‘Vim’’ Exerciser, Men’s Strength. Given for one 
new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing in- 
cluded. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

The ‘‘ Standard’’ Exerciser, Athletes (rubberoid grips). 
Given for one new subscription and 45 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

These Exercisers have a smooth action and a quick response. 
A Chart given with each set. 
guaranteed for one year. 
The pulleys are nickel-plated. 


MASON COMPANY, 


shoulders and back, and is of 
It is 27x 30 inches 


We can furnish Striking 


It has a double loop and 


Indorsed by leading athletes, and 
he elastic cables are made of the 


Boston, MASS. 
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he North Pole.—September ist, a brief 

message was received from Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, an American explorer, announcing 
that on April 21, 1908, he reached the north 
pole. Doctor Cook sailed to Smith Sound 
in the schooner Bradley, in August, 1907. 
Thence, attended by 10 Eskimos, he ‘set out 
with sledges drawn by dogs, February 19, 
1908. He pushed westward from the Green- 
land shore, crossed the heights of Ellesmere 
Land, forced his way through Nansen Sound, 
reached Cape Hubbard, pushed out thence 
March 17th into the polar sea, and accompanied 
at the last by only two Eskimos, he reports that 
he crossed the cireumpolar pack, reached his 
goal and unfurled his flag at latitude 90°. After 
taking observations, he started on his return 
April 23d. The credit for reaching the ‘ ‘farthest 
north’’ has hitherto belonged to Lieutenant 
Peary, who, in 1906, reached latitude 87° 6’, 
or within about 200 miles of the pole. 


* 


wr Aeroplane Records for Time and 
Distance were made at a series of air- 





ship contests at Rheims, France, during the 
last week of August, and one achievement after | 
another indicated the progress which had been | 
made in aviation since Wilbur Wright, in Sep- | 
tember of last year, first showed the possibility | 
of remaining in the air one hour or more ina) 
heavier-than-air machine. In the earlier con- | 
tests, Paulhan, a French aviator, broke all | 
previous records by a flight of 83.07 miles, "~ | 
was distanced the next day by Latham, 
Frenchman, who covered 95.88 miles in his | 

monoplane in 2 hours, 18 minutes,9 3-5 seconds. 
But Latham’s achievement, in turn, was 
eclipsed the next day by Henry Farman, an 
English aviator, who, in a biplane of his own 
design, won the prize of $10,000, on the endur- 
ance test, by a flight of 111.78 miles in 3 hours, 
4 minutes, 56 2-5 seconds. 


x American Aviator, Glenn H. Curtiss, 
took the International Cup of Aviation, or 
Gordon Bennett Trophy, and with it a prize of 
$5,000, in the speed test, by a flight of 12.42 
miles, in his biplane, in 15 minutes, 50 3-5 
seconds, beating Louis Blériot in his mono- 
plane by 5 3-5 seconds. This brings the cup to 
the Aero Club of America, and makes it neces- 
sary that next year’s contest for it shall take 
place in the United States. Curtiss won also the 
first prize for making three rounds of the course 
at the greatest speed. The prize for reaching 
the highest altitude was won by Latham, who 
reached a height of about 490 feet. 


& 


C= Plood in Mexico.—Thousands of 
square miles in northeastern Mexico were 
submerged by a heavy flood August 28th and 
29th. The rain fell in torrents for three days, 
the streams burst their banks, and the rise came 
so suddenly that several towns were nearly de- 
stroyed and many people were drowned. The 
loss of life in the city of Monterey and the 
neighboring district is estimated at 2,000 ; nearly | 
1,000 dead bodies were recovered at Monterey 
alone. ° 


outh African Union.—The South Afri- 
ean constitution bill passed the British 
House of Lords without amendment, and 
received the approval of the House of Com- 
mons by a unanimous vote. The most difficult 
problem which presented itself to the framers 
of the constitution was the treatment of the 
native. In some of the colonies he had been 
excluded from the ballot, while in Cape Colony 
he was not only allowed to vote, but was eligible 
for election to the Cape parliament. ‘The act of 
union provides that ‘‘no person who is regis- 
tered asa voter in any province shall be removed 
from the register by reason of any disqualifica- 
tion based on race or color.’’ But it limits 
eligibility to the union parliament to British 
subjects of ‘‘European descent.’? The native, 
therefore, can continue to vote where he is now 
permitted to, and can sit in the Cape council, 
but he is excluded from membership in the 
union parliament. ® 
| sprees Imperial Defense engaged the 
attention of the delegates to the Imperial 
Conference which closed its sittings at London, 
August 19th. It was agreed by the conference 
that the military as well as the naval forces of 
the empire should be so organized as to be 
immediately available in an emergency, while 
the local autonomy of the colonies should not 
be disturbed. It was proposed by the home 
government, and the proposai was approved by 
the colonial delegates, that the troops of the 
self-governing colonies shall have precisely the 
Same training as the home regulars, and that to 
this end military training colleges shall be 
maintained in the colonies, and there shall be a 
continuous interchange of officers from all parts 
of the empire. The plans agreed upon will be 
submitted to the various colonial governments 
for their approval. 





aa Sea Petroleum.—<A year ago the 
announcement was made of the discovery 
of petroleum on the shore of the Red Sea. 
Since then a well has been sunk to a depth of 
1,400 feet, the estimated daily yield of which is 
300 barrels. The petroliferous strata are found at 
Jemseh, on the African shore of the sea, about 
150 miles south of Suez. 
* 


atural Monuments.—Although the ob- 

jects are often only such as would be called 
‘‘sentimental,’’ there are no stronger supporters 
of movements for the protection of remarkable 
natural phenomena than scientific societies and 
individuals devoted to scientific work. Prof. 
John M. Clarke calls attention to the lead that 
Germany has taken in this matter. There a 
hundred motives induce interference for the 
protection of ‘‘natural monuments.’’ In the 
forests of Liineburg an old gnarled fir-tree is 
guarded ‘‘for its very age and fascinating ugli- 
ness.’? Near Hamburg a patch of dwarf birch is 
protected as a rare survivor of the postglacial 
flora. Schleswig has set aside a low knoll 





crowned with a huge glacial boulder. Branden- 
burg cherishes a swamp wherein rare botanic | 
specimens are found, and Marienwerder:a little | 
lake in the woods where rare water-birds nest. | 
Professor Clarke remarks upon the richness of | 
our country in such monuments, and the con- 
stant danger of their extinction. 
& 
-— e in an Oasis.—The opening of a railroad | 
from a point near Luxor into the Libyan | 


desert has rendered easy the approach to the | 


oasis of Khargeh, which is regarded as a typical | 
example of these isolated centers of life. For 
three years just past Mr. H. J. L. Beadnell 
has resided in this oasis, studying the phenomena 
of springs, moving sands, wells, and so forth. 
The Libyan oases are deep depressions in a 
lofty plateau, which has a maximum elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet, but the bottoms of the oases 
are only from 100 to 300 feet above sea-level. 
They are underlain by beds of sandstone which 
are the sources of the water-supply. Artesian | 
wells 400 feet deep form practically inexhaustible 
means of irrigation, and such deep wells have 
been used from ancient times. The depressions 





were once the beds of lakes, and the water in 
the sandstone probably has its sources in the | 
Abyssinian highlands. | 
* 
jist Pressure. — Prof. Arthur Schuster, 
who has been studying the effects of the 
scattering of light by atmospheric molecules, 
finds that the force concerned is identical with 
what is usually called ‘‘the pressure of light.’’ 
There is, he says, a wide-spread impression that 
light pressure acts only on particles the linear 
dimensions of which include several wave- 
lengths of light; but this is not correct. The! 
determining factor is the extinction of light, | 
whether by scattering or absorption. Since a 
propagation of momentum accompanies the 
transmission of light, the momentum is de- 
stroyed whether the molecules act as scattering 


|or as absorbing centers. The extinction by 


scattering near the surface of stellar bodies does 
not, however, appear to be sufficient to cause 
any measurable effects comparable with their | 
gravitation. ° 

| 


oe in a Star.—At the May meeting | 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in | 
London, Prof. Alfred Fowler described his 
comparisons of the spectrum of the wonderful | 
variable star Mira, or Omicron Ceti, with that | 
of titanium oxid. He finds that the two | 
spectra are, for the greater part, identical. 
Especially the curious bands seen in the spec- 
trum of Mira are shown to be due to titanium | 
oxid. Professor Fowler also finds evidence of 
the presence of vanadium in the same star. | 
The lines of titanium and vanadium have like- 
wise been discovered in the light of sun-spots, | 
leading the astronomer, Father Cortie, to | 
remark that sun-spots and the star Mira are | 
evidently very closely connected in physical | 
condition. Many readers will doubtless be | 
particularly interested in this discovery because 
of the repute of titanium and vanadium for | 
their extraordinary usefulness in unexpected | 
ways. e | 
| 


\ e Photography of Words.—Mons. 
Devaux - Charbonnel has lately photo -| 
graphed the variations of current in a micro- 
phonie circuit, by the aid of a Blondel | 
oscillograph. The photographs are reproduc- 
tions of the syllables pronounced by a human 
voice, and it is expected that they will be of 
use in the solution of various problems in tele- 
phony. In studying the impressions made by 
syllables, the experimenter found that each 
syllable is composed of 30 to 40 complete 
vibrations. The beginning and the end of the 
syllables are modified by the impressions of 
the consonants, but the modifications cover only 
4 or 5 periods, so that each syllable has 20 to 30 
regular vibrations corresponding to its vowel. 
The method permits the study of the higher 
harmonics which give character to words. 
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HORLICK’ 


Superior to Lemonade— | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a refreshing drink. (Ade. 
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And gives you better coffee— 
better coffee because the grounds are 
not boiled or steeped—better coffee 
because only the goodness is ex- 
tracted. That’siwhat it meanstohavea 
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METEOR 
Coffee Percolator 


At leading dealers in Urn Style or 
Coffee Pot Style. Over 100 
styles and sizes. Beauti- 
fully made. Reliable 
Manning- Bowman 
quality throughout. 
Write for descriptive 
booklet * J-12 ’ 
Manume, Bowman 8 Co., 
RIDEN, CORN. ggg 
Makers of the well known aging 


Alcohol Gas ee and 
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AGENTS $31 to $10. DAY 


Selling this forged steel 
NICKEL PLATED 
TOOLS IN 1 Dew Hatchet 


Money back to a: pleased. Send nae 
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| “NATIONAL” 
|send YOU a copy FREE. 














This Style Book 
Is YOURS 


Will You Write For It? 


YOU to see the new 
Style Book— want to 


We want 


This is the most interesting book of 


| fashions ever published — showing all the 


radical changes in Style, offering count- 
less beautiful garments at ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
low prices. You won’t regret taking the 
time NOW to write for YOUR Free copy of 
| this interesting and instructive Style Book. 


“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits 
‘$10 to $40 


Expressage Prepaid 
New York Styles 


This Style Book shows you all the new 
“NATIONAL,” Tailored Suits, all Made-to-Measure 
in your choice of over 450 materials. We will send 
you a large assortment of samples of materials 
if you ask for them. We want YOU to study the 
Style Book, examine the materials, and let us 
make you a “NATIONAL,” Suit at Our Risk. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” Cusaent has the ‘““ NATIONAL” Guar- 
antee Tag—our signed Guarantee —attached. This tag says that 
you may return any “ NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory 
to you, and we will refund your money and pay express charges 
both ways. The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and post- 
age to all parts of the world. 

In writing for your Fall and Winter Style Book be 
sure to state whether vou wish samples of materials 
for a tailored suit, and give the colors you prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Largest Ladies’ 0 Establishment in the Worid 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 














Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 





A Nutritious Food-Drink for all ages. 
Keep it on your sidehoard at home. 


Served at Restaurants, Hotels, Fountains. 


All Druggists. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING AND SUSTAINING. 
Easily Digested by the Most Delicate. 
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Hunter’s Cartridge Vest. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage included. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 


Made of 8-ounce brown duck and fitted 
with loops for about forty cartridges. The 


We can supply Vest for 10- or 12-gage 
shells, and 32 to 44 inches chest measure. 
Give size of shell and chest measure when 
ordering. 


The “Penobscot” Moccasins. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given to any 
Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 90 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.85, post-paid. 


MEN’S SIZES, 7 to 10, given to any 
Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and $1.35 extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


These Moccasins are made in a territory 
adjoining one of the oldest tribes of Indians 
in the country. Tanned by an Indian proc- 
ess, double sewed, bellows tongue, metal 
eyelets, flexible oil finish. Suitable for 
snow-shoeing, hunting and camp wear. 











Canvas Hunting Coat. 


with corduroy collar. It is supplied with 
six outside pockets and two large inside 
Suitable for hunting, fish- 
ing, tramping or boating. Also for every- 
day wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 
inches chest measure. When you order be 
sure to state size wanted. 


game pockets. 


“King” Canvas Leggings. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The natural method for lacing a legging 
is in front, where the wearer can get at 
the fastening without twisting his } body out 
of shape. The ‘‘King’’ fits over the instep 
perfectly, laces up the front where it is 
handy, is smooth down the side where side 
leggings are rough, and best of all, it keeps 
the snow out better than any other style. 
Made of No. 20 canvas. 
the largest part of leg. 


For size, measure 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
QALQAQLAAAALAUL LALA ALA RAGIALAKLAMA ANNA KRLA AKL LANA NAN AN ARI RH ID 


: weight of ammunition is evenly distributed. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This Coat is made of strong brown duck 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is a 
rated weekly paper. for all the 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


illus- 
‘amily. 
advance. 
.. a8 second- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse: r. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Fnatl, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ENDOCARDITIS. 


y this is meant an inflamma- 
tion of the endocardium or 
membrane lining the cavities of 
the heart. It is caused by the 
presence of poisonous material, 
usually of living germs, in the 
blood, and is therefore most 
often associated with, or a 
consequence of, some general 
disease, such as rheumatism, typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria or pneumonia. 

There are the usual two forms found in most 
diseases, acute and chronic, the last following 
upon the first; and there are also the more im- 
portant divisions into simple and malignant endo- 
carditis. 

In the simple kind the lining membrane of the 
heart presents numerous points of inflammation— 
little red areas with a tuft or ball of fibrin, or 
clotted blood, in the center. These inflamed spots 
are not large, and the clots attached to them are 
also small, in the simple form; but in malignant 
endocarditis the area inflamed is much more ex- 
tensive and the clots are larger—sometimes almost 
filling the cavity of the heart. In some cases of 
malignant endocarditis, then called ulcerative 
endocarditis, the inflammation is so acute as to 
cause ulceration of the affected. parts. 

The dangers of endocarditis are twofold, danger 
to the heart itself and danger to the brain or lungs 
or one of the other organs of the body. The danger 
to the heart is from injury to one of the valves. 
This almost always happens except in the mildest 
form of endocarditis, because the inflammation 
most often affects the edges of the valves. Even 
when the disease subsides without giving any sign 
of valvular injury at first, this often appears later 
through a fibrous thickening or scar-like contrac- 
tion of the part originally inflamed. This inter- 
féres with the complete closure of the valve, and 
the result is a heart permanently crippled by 
valvular disease. 

When there is actual ulceration of the valves, 
injury is inevitable. 

The danger to the brain or other organ is from 
detachment of the little blood clot from the in- 
flamed spot and its carriage into the general circu- 
lation, where it plugs one of the smaller arteries. If 
this happens in the brain, it gives rise to symptoms 
of apoplexy. 

The first principle of treatment is absolute rest 
in bed, and this inaction must be insisted upon 
long after the patient feels well and is well, and 
for the rest of life anything that may cause heart- 
strain must be carefully avoided. 





* © 
SHOES THAT “TALK.” 


he East Coast African, buying shoes, is less 

concerned with fit or style than with a quality 
the white man quite ignores, or, at worst, wishes 
to, if he cannot. That is, the squeak. 

“Do they talk proper loud?” inquires the ingen- 
uous native, first of all; and if they do not “talk” 
he will not buy. 

In the south seas it is the same with the bronze 
man as in Africa with the black. Perhaps it is 
only a natural desire for harmony in the attire, for 
his other articles of dress, although seldom numer- 
ous, are frequently also “loud.” The preparations 
of a native crew about to receive shore leave are 
amusingly described by a passenger. 

“Tapitua, who is a great dandy, puts two gold 
earrings in one ear and fastens a wreath of cock’s 
feathers abouthis hat. Koddi, christened George, 
gets into a thick blue woolen jersey, very suitable 
for antarctic weather, a scarlet and yellow parco 
or kilt, and a pair of English shoes which make 
him limp terribly ; but they are splendid squeakers, 
so Koddi is happy. 

“Ta puts on three different singlets,—a pink, a 
blue and a yellow,—turning up the edges carefully 
so as to present a fine display of layered colors, 
like a Neapolitan ice, and gums the gaudy label 
off a jam tin about his bare brown arm, thus 
christening himself with the imposing title of ‘Our 
Real Raspberry.’ 

“Neo is wearing two hats and three neck-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

“Oki has a cap with a ‘P. & O.’ ribbon and Union 
Steamship Company’s jersey, besides a three- 
penny piece in the hollow of each ear. Truly we 
are a gay party by the time we are ready to land.” 

So certain are the islanders to select squeaking 
shoes that many clever manufacturers now put 
special squeakers into goods intended for the 
island trade. 

The value of shoe-musie was recently amusingly 
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impressed upon a good-natured visitor who pre- 
sented some shoe-polish to a native friend, whom 
he had found mournfully contemplating the fast- 
fading glories of his foot-wear. 

The native departed, grateful and overjeyed, but 
inquiry a day later proved that the gift had not 
accomplished all that was expected of it. 

“Shoe-feathers shine again, all right,’’ explained 
the recipient, figuratively, ‘“‘but shoes don’t sing.’”’ 
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THE ENGLISH AT TABLE. 


WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.[ Adv. 








he English have for centuries been d of 

“taking their pleasures sadly.” The latest 
gibe is found in a letter written by ““A German” to 
the London Daily Mail. He thus describes the 
dinner scene at a great hotel: 


Elegant toilets, splendid surroundings—and an | 


absence of sound. rm stiffiy, like automatons, 

the dining ladies and gen Temen proceed with their 

—. The a is undoubtedly very impressive, 
ut oh, so 

Amid the sparkle of jewels and silver and 
crystal and porcelain, amid a scene that fairly 
invites, begs, cries for a bright smile, a low, rip- 
pling laugh, or at least that deep, animated hum 

hat makes itself noticed wherever there is a lar, 
pieene, Se diners sit as in expectation of the 
udgment-day. Sometimes somebody does speak. 
e word or two. The lips hardly part. The 
other nods his head in terrible earnest. Then 
silence reigns supreme again. 

A friend, who had been in England, once related 
a story, the point of which I have never fully ap- 
SS until now. Like myself, the first time 

e had entered a dining-room in London he looked 
round in surprise. Finally toward the end of the 
meal he called the waiter. 

“Tell me please,” he asked, “does anybody ever 
laugh here?” 

“Well,” replied the waiter, “I am sorry to say 
aa > have had complaints, but not often, sir— 
not often.” 


* ¢ 


A VICEROY’S PLAIN LIVING. 


he book which Miss Juliet Bredon has written 

about her uncle, Sir Robert Hart, the “Grand 
Old Man of China,” for many years in charge of 
the Imperial Customs Service, is full of character- 
istic and entertaining stories. Among them is the 
following: 


One of the most influential of Sir Robert’s Chi- 
nese friends was the great Li Hung Chang. The 
——- liked Li’s household because of the sim- 

licity he found there—no wearisome courses at 

inner, but fish and, perhaps, a dish of chicken 
with rice. Incautiously, as it turned out, he 
raised this frugality to his own Chinese servant. 
or the remark reached Li’s ears in a distorted 
form. Next time Sir Robert went there he had 
‘ace a grand ceremonial banquet. 

**You shall not have the chance to go away again 
and say that you have been fed like a coolie in my 
house,” said the viceroy, proudly, at the end of 
the banquet. 

“Nevertheless, the very simplicity of your hos- 
pitality was what I most appreciated,” Sir Robert 
replied. “But if you believe that 1 could have 
made any such remark, and if you persist in alter- 
ing the style of my reception, I shall not come to 
lunch with you again.” 


THE SAME STOCK. 


ople who knew the Huntley family, ‘‘root and 

branch,” always said that there could be only 
one other person in the world as blunt and tact- 
less as James Huntley—and that was his cousin 
William. James lived in New York and William 
in Boston. One day James appeared at William’s 
home just at dinner-time. 


“Well, thisis a surprise!”’ said William. ‘“You’re 
the last person in the world I should have expected 
to see to-night! Got tired of home?” 

“You wouldn’t have seen me if I could have got 
through my business in time to catch three 
o’clock train,” said James. “TI tried hard enough.” 

The cousins looked cheerfully at each other and 
were quite unaware of the frantic efforts made by 
Mrs. William to guide the conversation into a 
smooth channel. ated at last at the dinner- 
table, and attacking the roast beef, the host said: 

“Tf I’d known you were going to drop in on us 
this way, without any warning, I’d have ordered 
a better dinner.” 

“Don’t trouble about that,” said James, heartily. 
“It does well enough, and next time I’ll be sure % 
let you know beforehand.” 


* 


THEY KNEW THE ANSWER. 


66 ell, there were only three boys in school 
to-day who could answer one question 

that the teacher asked us,” said a proud boy of 
eight, according to a writer in the Chicago News. 

“And I hope my boy was one of the three,” 
said the prowl 5 mother. J 

“Well, | was,” answered Young Hopeful, “and 
Sam Harris and Harry Stone were the other two.” 

“T am very’glad you proved yourself so good a 
scholar, my son; it makes i J mother proud 
of you. t question did the teacher ask, 
Johnnie?” 

“Who broke the glass in the back window?” 


*¢ © 


COULD NOT EAT EXCUSES. 


* A school-teacher in a rural district left her board- 
ing-place suddenly and could not be prevailed 
upon to return. Her landlady asked the com- 
mittee to find out why her boarder had left her, 
and to them the young woman said plainly that 
the food was so bad she could not eat it. 
This explanation was in turn conveyed to the 
landlady, who expressed the greatest surprise. 
“Why,” she said, “I don’t see how that could 
be. I knew the bread was bad two or three 
times, but I was always careful to excuse it.” 


* © 


THE SAME DIMENSIONS. 


he bride-to-be had the air of one who is unrec- 

onciled to the existing state of affairs. “Can’t 

we take a wedding trip, as we’d planned?” she 
asked, plaintively. 


“Not just now,” said the 
count of my partner’s illness. 

“I thought it would be such fun, taking that six 
days’ journey in the cars!’ she sighed. 

“Well, now, see here,” said the young man. “If 
we take the flat I looked at yesterday, it’ll be 
just the same as living in the parlor-car state- 
room, except that the scenery won’t change.” 


young man, “on ac- 











SINK DRAIN BLOCKED? 


Clear away the obstruction with our Hand 
Force Cup. No.2 ay inches diameter, sent 
post-paid for 75 cents i your dealer hasn’t it. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of chair and crutch rubber tips. 








A DELICIOUS DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best tropical 
fruit. It is a per- 
fect food, highly 
nourishing and 


easily digested. 


Oe oe. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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Senpsine (ype 


Has a permanent crinkly weave which gives 
it a rich appearance rarely found in a cotton 
fabric. In beauty of patterns and colorings, as 
well as in wearing qualities, Serpentine Crépe 
is unequaled. It does not require ironing, 
and makes a most desirable fabric for con- 
stant use throughout the year for 


Kimonos, 
House Gowns 
and Wrappers. 


Serpentine Crépe drapes beautifully, and its 
permanent crinkle is not affected by washing. 
The plain shades may be stenciled, and the 
Oriental and other fancy patterns are widely 
used for draperies, curtains, etc., as well as 
for garments. 

Serpentine Crépe is sold by all the best 
dealers at not over 19 cents a yard. 

Ask your retailer for ‘‘ Serpentine Crépe.”’ If 
he has not the patterns or colorings ee desire, 
send to us for Sree sample book and list of re- 
tailers h ling *‘ Serpentine Crépe.” 


Pacific Mills, Boston. 














There is no higher efficiency in the 
world than that of the American busi- 
ness man. 


The multiplication of ower in a busi- 
ness man—if he has the ability within 
him—depends upon the increased num- 
ber of people whom he can, dy personal 
contact, interest in his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s useful- 
ness depends on the increased number 
of persons whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 
200,000 subscribers’ telephones in 
use. As late as 1899—ten years 


ago—it had only 500,000. 

To-day it has 4,400,000—one for 
every twenty persons in this country— 
and is increasing at the rate of 500,000 
a year. 


The Bell Long Distance Teleph 





Multiplication of Power 


Has the vast development of indus- 
tries since 1890,—the greatest period of 
advance in the world’s history,—when 
America has advanced faster than all 
the rest of the world, been the force 
that has built up this great, unified, 
efficient telephone service ; or 

Has the increased ability of the 
American business man to bring people 
to him from every locality, far and 
near, over the Bell Telephone System, 
been the cause of the multiplication of 
his power and his principality? 

‘Whichever the cause and whichever 
the effect, the advancement of one is 
inseparably linked with the advance- 
ment of the other. 

The business man’s Bell Telephone, 
with its long distance and emergency 
advantages, is his most precious asset 
next to his capital itself. 


means as much to the home 








of d. 





as it does to the office. It is the most marvelous conve- 
t n times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 






























Be sensible as well as 
stylish. There is no surer 
way to catch cold, devel- 
op grip, ete., than to go 
with wet feet. There’s 
no excuse for it. It all 
depends on theshoes you 
buy a it’s not a matter 
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“Cant do without it” 


eee POLanes quickly with a dry brush, giving a 
ig rOmOnB ay brilliant, durable luster which outlasts all others. 

The last particle may be used, as it does not 
deteriorate. One cake of Rising Sun will black the 


ook on Varicose Veins Free. 

Varicose Written by highest medical 
authority on this subject. De- 

Veins. scribes their cause and treat- 
bes our seamless heel 


. ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. For Vari- 
cose Veins, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Muscular Cramps, 


Lame Joints, ete. Immediate : 
somes. b md = wes VID CUMMINGS ‘ The Worth 
res. ¢ Cummings Co. 
' a. dell Co., Elastic Maker of Shoes for $§ vs. Cusijen Shoe 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


S°WE SHIP APPROVAL 


thout a cent deposit, p the freight 
and allow -/ DAYS F cE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 


\ 
\JFACTORY PRICES Rootiy 


\ a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
sv until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
Nm@sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS svtinr" tie 
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With sole oe is moisture . " 4 
Rhoe’‘conforms tothe shape #] Stove many times, as it polishes more surface than 















COT racotul, trite strlish'as f | Several packages of so-called liquid 
any shoe. Saves fatigue, saves " 7 
Pa eer ead stove polish. Your grocer keeps it. 
en’s o o -00. x ~ 
Women’s #2.00 to 5.00. I] Ask for it and take no substitute. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we'll sell you 
direct. Send his name to 
our nearest store and ask 
Sor Catalogue. 


<a 
ising Sun) | 





STove pois 


Morse Brothers, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 








a money exhibiting and selling our a les. E CUMMINGS CO., Dept. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 406 Washington Street, i ty "Mass. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, '570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
_— a = oungaes at half usual prices. 15 8. 19. 8t., , Phila., Pa.” me” vad - —>_ O York. 
‘Mit; write foday tor our s, 
ME CYCLE CO., Dept. Dept. Lb0, Chicago. 

















The Best Fall and Winter 
Hose Are “Holeproof” 


You don’t know what hose comfort and satisfaction is Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium 


ee and light weight. Black, black with white 
until you have worn Holeproof Hose—genuine ‘ Holeproof.”’ feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, 


Six pairs wear six months, absolutely free from rips, tears lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal and 














and holes or you get new hose free. mode. Sizes 9 to 12, 6 pairs of a size and 
q : = : weight in a box. All one color or assorted, as 

The whole family can have ““Holeproof’’—father, mother, desired. 
daughter and son. Holeproof Sox (ex. light wt.) 6 pairs, $2. 


Try this great household help — 3 in One oil. 
Will save your time, your strength, your health. 
With little labor and small cost you can make everything run 


: 3 Mercerized. Same colors as above 
The hose are soft and attractive—made from highest 
r § ad He roof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished 


grade cotton costing an average of 63c. per pound. like silk. Extra light weight.’ Black, navy 
We have had 31 years of experience. We made the first blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, 


guaranteed hose on the market. light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and right — keep everything bright — clean — new. 
; : oo mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. P P 1 
You don’t want an amateur make when genuine ‘“‘Hole- 91 { Pull-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3, 3 in One is a clear, almost odorless compound free from 





proof don’t costa cent more. Look for ““Holeproof’’ on toe. same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


The genuine is sold in your town. We'll tell you the Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium 


PrP on thea ox ae a weight. Black, tan and black with white feet. 
ealers’ names eque e hip direct where we have Pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. 


acid, grease or varnish smells—the first oil, the best oil, 
and the only oil for 


















no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. Sizes, 8 to 11. OILING, CLEANING, POLISHING, PREVENTING RUST. 
FA \._ Makes any old sewing machine run lightly — keeps hinges from squeaking — oils 
gies _ clocks, bicycles, guns, anything that needs lubricating. 

0 e foo osie aa agt js Cleans easily; polishes beautifully; pianos, mahogany, any furniture. 

acts neg % Removes dirt, grime, grease—restores natural luster of the wood. 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN oe Cn! ae Op % ” Polishes nickel surfaces — bath room fixtures, stoves, prevents rust 

tio sr 0 yk ip, ” on any metal, indoors or out. 
—_ Reg. US. Pat. Agen? au Me” ay Beware—3 in One is imitated. Get the Big Red One—and have 
Write for i Pe ae ee — eee Coe, tag Zieh ~ - the original, the best, the cheapest. At all good dealers, 
ince Bot “a sifk. Reg hs sim a Tak, black? pearl gray, eo, # 3 Soe tt," majie in ro cent and 25 cent bottles. 3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 
vender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to rz. 0, 
c.% 


Your Feet Happy” 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
348 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Black and 
tan. Reiniorted i knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. fp Ong oye os Oy. a, 
Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Black ry o. 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 
5 tog}. These are the best children’s hose made to-day. 


43 Broadway, New York City. 


Smart Boys < oil their | guns with 3 in One— -also skates, tools, 
bicycles. Thebestoilforanyuse. Try it at our expense 
—write to-day—now. 
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O Teachers of Public Schools. 


pril 5, 1900, over nine years ago, we announced 
our purpose to aid in creating a national senti- 
ment which would eventually result in beautifying 


of 
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the grounds of our rural schools. The rapid develop- \ 

iV ment of this movement has attracted wide attention. i) 
it Bleak and cheerless grounds have been planted with N 
it trees, shrubs and flowers ; unsightly objects removed ; i 
v coarse grass and weeds displaced by smooth green m 
; . lawns; buildings repaired and painted; windows Pts i 

reeeroeel cleaned ; walls decorated with patriotic pictures ; and — |) 


last, but not least, a love for the beautiful imparted, which will manifest itself in the homes which these pupils 
shall build in future years. A movement of this kind is a type of patriotism which must exercise a lasting 
influence for the good of our nation’s life. 
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TEACHERS! What is the environment of YOUR schoolhouse? Does it meet your ideals? If not, we can aid you in 
converting the school grounds into a place of beauty. Send for literature and other aids which will arouse the interest and 
co-operation of your pupils. These will be sent free. An early application will enable you to formulate your plans before 
the opening of the school year. Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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“Takes All the Hard Work Out of Housecleaning” 

















Old Dutch Cleanser cleans marble, painted walls, 
bath tubs, glassware and cutlery; scrubs wood 
floors, woodwork, mosaics and tiling; scours pots, 
kettles, pans, boilers, sinks and flatirons; polishes 
faucets, door knobs, railings, brass, steel, copper, 
etc. — with very little help from you. 





Old Dutch Cleanser 
has simplified and 
lightened house- 
cleaning to a remark- 
able extent. This 
handy, all-’round 
Cleanser accom- 
plishes more than 
all old-fashioned 
cleaners put togeth- 
er —with far less 
trouble, and at less 
expense. 


This one Cleanser 
cleans, scrubs, scours 
and polishes. It 
replaces soap, soap- 
powders, scouring- 
bricks and metal- 
polishes, and works 
mechanically, not 
chemically. The 
modern housewife 
has learned to avoid 
caustic and acid 
cleaners. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Cans (At 
All Grocers) 


10c 


If your grocer does not keep Old Dutch Cleanser, 
send us his name and 10c. in stamps, and we'll 
gladly pay 22c. postage to send you a full-size can. 


Our illustrated “Hints for Housewives” booklet 
free upon request. 





Cudahy, Omaha, Neb. (Branch for Canada, Toronto) 
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